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Give Your Pupils the Dictionary Habit! 


After many years of experiments, investigating schoolmen have come to the conclusion 
that the English problem will never be solved without the proper use of the dictiqnary. 
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It gives a better knowledge of more words, of their spelling, pronunciation, meanings, and — 4 
uses than can be found in any other book. | 






Every pupil from the primary school to the college should not only have his own copy, but — 
should be required to use it regularly. 










This constant exercise with the dictionary will give-him that familiarity with the language 
which is necessary in order to speak and write with clearness, accuracy and force. 
















| 4] It will make him able to use English with the same skill and art that an expert cabinet 
} # maker can turn out a fine piece of furniture. 








But just as the skill and product of the cabinet maker are dependent on the grade of hig 
tools, so it is equally important to the student that his dictionary should be the best published. 


To-day, the same as seventy-five years ago, the “best published” in the matter of dietion-. 
aries means WEBSTER—WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, the Merriam 
edition, the universally recognized authority. 
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4 For the school the “ best published ” are the WEBSTER’S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
t based on the Merriam-Webster’s New International. 
5 These GENUINE WEBSTER small dictionaries are without an equal. The superinten- 
é dent, principal, or teacher who takes the trouble to compare these books with any others cannot 
fail to adopt WEBSTER. 
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: Give your pupils the dictionary habit—by means of the GENUINE WEBSTER SCHOOL 
} } DICTIONARIES! 





Webster’s New School Dictionaries 
Merriam Edition 










SECONDARY-SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 70,000 Words and Phrases, 864 Pages 






With Themb Index . og oe it ome ee 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL DICTIONARY, 45,000 Words and Phrases, 720 Pages ) : 90 : 
SHORTER SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 35,000 Words and Phrases, 544 Pages . ; : 60 | 
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a armed forces of the enemy. But, 
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‘AN. OUTRAGE. ON NEUTRAL 
<>). SHIPPING. 


The sinking of the American mer- 
‘chant ship William P. Frye by _ the 
German auxiliary cruiser Prinz Eitel 
- Friedrich, in the South Atlantic, is 
an incident for which no justification 
or precedent can be found in modern 
warfare. The ship was loaded with 
‘wheat, bound from Seattle fo “Liver- 
pool. Wheat is not absolute contra- 
= of war but under the Declara- 
’-*tion of London is conditional contra- 
band, subject to confiscation ont 
the 





~ when found to be destined for 


even if it were absolute contraband, 
there is no excuse for sinking the 
neutral ship carrying such a cargo. 
The only reason given by the Ger- 
man commander is that he did not 
have time to unload the ship. If 
Germany wishes to retain the _ re- 
spect of neutral powers, the German 
government cannot too soon dis- 
avow responsibility for the rash act 
of the German commander and make 
full reparation to the owners of the 
shin and cargo. 


THE SUBMARINE WAR. 


The German submarine war upon 
merchant ships, after a lull of some 
days, to which various interpreta- 
tions were given, has set in with re- 
newed fury. A singlé day’s toll in- 
“cludes the steamer § Tangistan, 
torpedoed off Scarborough in the 
North Sea, the steamer Blackwood, 
sunk off Hastings, in the English 
Channel, and the steamer Princess 
Victoria sunk off Liverpool. In none 
of these cases was any warning 
given; and, in the case of the Tangis- 
tan, all but one of the thirty-eight men 
on board were lost. Under all the 
circumstances, it is not surprising 
‘that the British government has de- 
termined to give the Germans who 
are taken prisoners from the sub- 
marines engaged in this warfare 
for example, those who made up the 
crew of the U-8, recently sunk 
by a British warship—different 
treatment from that accorded to 
military prisoners. They will be 
kept separate from other prisoners; 
and, later, it is intimated, will be 
tried for murder. 


GETTING READY FOR WAR. 


It is increasingly probable that 
Italy, Roumania, Bulgaria ‘and 
Greece will soon cast their lot with 
the Allies. As to Italy, the pressure 
upon the government to abandon its 
neutral attitude is very strong and 
the Italian army is ready for im- 
mediate activity. The Roumanian 
government has already asked its 
parliament for the necessary financial 
authorization, and thas proclaimed 
martial law. In Greece and Bul- 

ria, kings and parliaments are at 
oggerheads. M. Venizelos and his 
associattés in the Greek Cabinet have 
resigned, because they were for war 
and the King was not: and in Bul- 
garia, a similar issue has arisen be- 


tween King Ferdinand and his 
government. Neither of these 
sovereigns is a national ruler, but 


both were imposed upon their re- 
spective countries by the European 
powers. King Constantine of 
Greece is further restrained by the 
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fact that the Kaiser is his brother-in- 
law. But, in both instances, parlia- 
ments and peoples are opposed to 
the kings, and in favor of war. The 
success of the allied navies in the 
Dardanelles would pretty  surély 
hasten a decision. From one point 
of view, it would seem melancholy to 


have other nations involved in the 
struggle, but it would be likely to 
shorten the war. 

AMERICAN COTTON SHIP- 


MENTS. 


The purposes of the Allies, in 
carrying out their attempt to shut off 
supplies from the enemy countries, 
have been officially defined, so far as 
shipments of American cotton are 
concerned. There is no question of 
confiscating ‘cotton cargoes which 
may come within the scope of the 
British order in council. 


prior to March 2; provided that it is 
shipped on vessels sailing before 
March 31, will be allowed free, or, ii 
stopped, will be bought at the con- 
tract price; and similar treatment 
will be accorded to all cotton insured 
before March 2, provided that it is 
put on board not later than March 
16. It is expected that similar ar- 
rangements and conditions will apply 
to other supplies which may be 


shipped to Sweden and Norway, 
Holland and Denmark, and other 
neutral countries, with the single 


reservation that Germany and Aus- 
tria shall not profit thereby. 


MORE COMPLICATIONS 


AHEAD. 


Outside of shipping circles, the 
seamen’s bill, which was enacted by 
Congress at the close of its session, 
and signed,—with some reluctance— 
by the President, on March 4, has at- 
tracted little attention. But it is 
likely to involve some serious conse- 
quences. It puts new burdens upon 
the American merchant marine, al- 
ready struggling hard for existence. 
Its provisions for better food, better 
accommodations, and more life-sav- 
ing appliances commend themselves 
from a humanitarian point of view, 
although it is possible that they go 
farther than is necessary. The pro- 
vision that seventy-five per cent. of 
the crew must understand the lan- 
guage of the officers is aimed at the 

hinese sailors, who have been effi- 
cient laborers on ships in the Pacific 
trade, but who must now be dis- 
placed by seamen at higher wages. 
But the most questionable provision 
of the new law, and the one which 
carries the most dangerous possibili- 
ties, is that which requires the de- 
nunciation of existing provisions in 
commercial treaties which are in 
conflict with the new regulations. 


INTERVENTION AGAIN 
MEXICO. 


The seriousness of the 
crisis is attested by the sending of 
the battleship Georgia and the 
armored cruiser Washington to Vera 
Cruz. General Obregon, the Car- 
ranzista General, whose arbitrary 
conduct at Mexico City, aroused 
alarm and resentment, and called 
forth strong protests from Wash- 
ington, has evacuated the capital, and 
Zapata, who is by all odds the most 
irresponsible and bloodthirsty of the 
contestants for the presidency, has 
entered it. Our government has 


IN 


Mexican 


Cotton. 
for which contracts had been made 
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sent a vigorous letter to General 
Carranza, which he bitterly resents; 
but it will be hard to hold him re- 
sponsible for what may happen after 

bregon’s withdrawal. Our govern- 
ment has also renewed its warning 
to Americans to leave Mexico City; 
but, as their way to Vera Cruz is 
blocked, the warning is rather in- 
effective. Obregon, before he leit, 
levied heavy war taxes upon 
foreigners, and put 250 Catholic 
priests in prison, until they should 
pay a ransom of $500,000. Obviously 
such conditions cannot be allowed to 
continue; but it would be better if 
the United States were to take 
joint action with the A, B and C 
powers to end them. 


“OFF HIS HANDS.” 


President Wilson has wisely re- 
frained from following the example 
of President Cleveland in giving ex- 
pression to his relief in having Con- 
gress “off his hands”; but that he 
feels relief can hardly be doubted. 
And this all the more because he is. 
beset by grave international ques- 
tions for which he needs a free hand. 
As was to have been anticipated, the 
Congress which has just adjourned, 
broke all records in the volume of 
its proceedings, as set down in the 
Cengressional Record. The Con- 
gresses average about 12,000 ages 
of the Record; but the Sixty Third 
Congress reached nearly — 32,000, 
There is no longer any serious talk 
of an.extra session of the Sixty 
Fourth Congress; although Secre- 
tary Bryan‘is pressing hard for such 
a session, for the consideration of 


the Nicaraguan and Colombian 
treaties. It is extremely doubtful, 
however, whether either of these 


treaties could secure the required 
two-thirds vote in the Senate. 


A JAPANESE ULTIMATUM TO 
CHINA. 


There can no longer be any doubt 
that Japan means to crowd China to 
the wall. The Japanese government 
at first attempted to keep secret the 
precise nature and extent of the de- 
mands which it was making at Pekin;. 
but when their nature was disclosed 
by the Chinese government, the 
reply of Japan was a direct threat to 
use force to compel their acceptance, 
if they were not all complied with by 
a certain date. There will be no 
longer any “open door” for foreign 
trade or influence in China, if Japam 
gets all that she asks for; for her de- 
mands, taken together, amount to a 
pretty complete over-lordship. Of 
the four outside powers most 
affected, three, Russia, Great Britain,. 
and Germany are involved in the 
present war, two of them as allies of 
Japan; and the fourth, the United 
States, Japan apparently thinks that 
she can disregard. 


An Attendance Proverb 


This is the way the executive dear 
of a leading university in the Middle 
West writes to an industrious stu- 
dent who is working his way through 
a graduate school in whirlwind 
fashion: “Some of your instructors 
are requesting more regularity in at- 
tendance. We know how much you 
are trying to do. You can’t well 
serve two masters. Put aside mam- 
mon for a little while and make 


peace with your instructors,” 
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EVERYONE IS SAVING 
MONEY THIS YEAR. 


The virtue of thrift is appreciated more than 
ever. One of the easiest and most profitable 
ways for teachers to save is to join 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ANNUITY GUILD 


Make inquiries from teachers in your city 
who are members of the organization, or 
drop a postal to 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Principal 
Pope School, Somerville. 








KNOWLEDGE THAT Is 
EARNING POWER 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, etc. 


Our Normal Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call tor more teachers. 

This means better chances for employment and for 
better pay for you—if you act on our suggestion. 
Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in 
proportion to students than any similar school we 
know of; and with an ambition todo the most 
thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 


feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial 
School is 


‘* Educationally the strongest Business School in 
New England.”’ 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 
Walter Leroy Smith, Principal, 


Founded 1904 


Maiden, Mass. 





Extra Copies Must Be Ordered in Advance 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, MARCH 25 
“Standardization-Wise and Otherwise” 
By A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


An address before the Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Order from Nlew England Publishing Company 


6 Beacon Street - - 


DIXON 


- Boston, Mass. 


“Any exercise which tends to develop a finer percep- 
tion of beauty, a more discriminating taste, has an 
industrial value.’” 


The public demands a greater measure of industrial 


value in the thingsthat aretaught in school. Greater 
responsibility is coming upon the teacher of drawing, the teacher needs such aids to efficiency as 


Dixon’s No. 312 “Special Black” Pencil 


(Thick lead, very soft but Strong) 


Dixon’s “Manual Training” Pencils 


( Nine Grades of Hardness: 
BB’ B, HB, F, H, HH, HHH, HHHH, HHHHHH 


Dixon’s “Gem” Erasive Rubber 


SAMPLES AND PRICES WILL BE SENT FREE TO ALL TEACHERS OF DRAWING WHO WILL MENTION THIS PUBLICATION 


Made in Jersey City by the 


JOSHPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
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MUSCULAR MOVEMENT 
WRITING 


By C. C. Lister, Director of Penmanship, 
Brooklyn Training School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Muscular Movement Writing is a new series 
of instruction books in writing for 
elementary schools. 





The Elementary Book . . . . $.20 
The Advanced Book. . . .. «24 
The Teacher’s Manual In preparation 











In each of these books there are the general 
movement drills and the special movement drills 
that are necessary to the natural and progressive 
development of muscular movement writing. In 
these books the work is completely organized so that 
the child advances step by step to the mastery of an 
excellent form of individual writing. 

The definite, purposeful plan of instruction, the 
beauty and simplicity of the writing, the convenient 
size and mechanical perfection of the books are com- 
mendable features of the series. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





MANUAL OF PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


GAMES, AND MASS COMPETITIONS 
By Dr. Charles H. Keene, 


Director of Hygiene in the public schools of Minneapolis. 
A Manual with which any teacher, irrespective of her 


training or experience, can conduct physical train- 
ing work satisfactorily, independent of supervision. 


—o—— 
BRIEF STATEMENT OF FEATURES 


1. The work for each of the eight years com- 
prises 10 graded lessons consisting of physi- 
cal exercises, fancy steps, and games. 

2. All directions for physical exercises, steps, 
and games fully described and illustrated. 

3. Detailed descriptions of fancy steps which 
furnish the elements for folk dancing. 

4. Special exercises to overcome particular 
physical weaknesses or defects. 

5. Suggestions for organized athletics and mass 
competitions. 

6. Model constitution for athletic association. 


7. Suggestions and report blanks for physical 
efficiency tests. 


SS 

iv+124 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 72c postpaid. 
Kraft paper. 30c. postpaid. 
(Special prices on quantities.) 


One copy of the paper edition will be sent postpaid to 
any teacher on receipt of 25 cents. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
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A CONNECTING LINK 


between the teacher wanting 








a position and a position need- 


ing a teacher is the 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We place hundreds of teachers 


every year. 


Send for our form and manual. 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Haymarket 1203 











Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your 


paper indicates the time when your subscription ex- 
pires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discon- 
tinued at their expiration. It is our wish to extend 
reasonable credit to subscribers who are busy and 


may not remit on the exact day a subscription ex- 
pires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former 
and present address, otherwise they are responsible 
for the paper if sent to a former address until 
ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important 
that remittances should be made by checks, drafts, 
post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payable to the publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by 
change of date following the subscriber’s name on 
the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on 
the label on the second issue after the date of re- 
mittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journal 
of Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will con- 
fer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of 
the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 
number will be sent. We guarantee a full year’s sub- 
scription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages ot the Journal 
of Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, 
Editor. All letters pertaining to the business man- 
agement of the Journal of Education should be ad- 
dressed to the Publishers. 


Fi! New England Publishing Company 
Publication Office: - 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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TEXT-BOOKS— EDUCATIONAL, COMMERCIAL AND 
POLITICAL 


A, Es WINSHIP, EDITOR 


Address before Department of Superintendence 


The school book problem is not of interest primarily 
to publishers as the interested politician tries to make the 
public believe. At the most not more than one hundred 
publishing houses can be affected by anything that 
happens to school books but ten thousand superinten- 
dents and supervisors, half a million teachers and twenty 
million children are annually interested and the vitality 
of America may be put in jeopardy. 

It is as true as it is trite that the best possible 
education of all the children of all the people is 
of the utmost importance to all the people. It is 
equally true and trite that you cannot have the 
best uniform and universal education if you sac- 
rifice the education of the child to any interest or 
group of interests that have in view any object 
aside from the best education of the whole child 
and of all children. 

It is equally true that there is no known scheme 
for education of all the children of all the people 
except through a system of schools publicly sup- 
ported, which reaches every home that does not 
otherwise provide an equally good education for 
its children. Some people can provide just as. 
well for their children, but all people would “not 
do so if there were not municipal, state and na- 
tional responsibility for education. There can be. 
no uniform and universal scheme that does not 
base its opportunities upon groups of children in 
school. ; 

A school is a teacher and text-books. Everything 
else, by way of building, equipment and apparatus, 
exists to perfect the school and its opportunities. 


You can have a school with other outfit than a 


teacher and text-books, but you cannot have a 
group of children learning even the essentials with- 
out both teacher and text-books~, 

If the school books cost as much as teachers’ 
salaries, we should still have them. If they cost 
a great deal, instead of a mere trifle, there would 
be less political nonsense than there is now. We 
are bound to have them. The only questions are 
as to their. educational qualities, and the com- 
mercial scheme, with or without political inter- 
ference. 

It took a long time to realize that there are 
teachers and teachers. Everyone of sixty years 
of age, who has lived in country communities, 
knows how general was the plan of electing as 
school director or trustee a man who wanted to 
give the school to some relative, or wanted to 
choose the boarding place for the teacher. The 
quality of the teaching and the preparation of 
the teacher were of slight account. It is an 
achievement oi very recent times that no one 
can be employed as’ a teacher who has not been 
educated to teach. Even now it is far from being 
a universal qualification; but every community that 
employs a nonentity, as a teacher for political or 
personal reasons, knows that it is doing a dis- 
creditable thing. We have very generally lifted 
the employment of teachers above the interfer- 


ence of men and women who are small and 


ticious politically, socially, or religiously. We have 
made it impossible for a community to maintain 
its self-respect if it does not secure fairly well- 
equipped teachers. 

We have been through the same experience in 
road building and repairing. Many of us can re- 
member when in rural communities men were 
elected as road surveyors for the purpose of work- 
ing out their own taxes, or to employ other men 
to pretend to work out their taxes. We refer 
to those times as the “dark ages.” Now we not 
only have skiliful road surveyors, who work for 
the good of all and the (favor of nonef but millions 
of dollars each year are put into state highways, 
and the national Lincoln highway of concrete 
tree-lined and flower-fringed, reaches from ocean 
to ocean. These highways are the pride of men 
who a few years ago were content to have the 
ruts filled in once a year. 

Nt will be a glorious day for America when the 
employment of teachers and the selection of text- 
books is laced on the same _ non-political,? non- 
influential fbasis that we have placed the building 
and repairing of our highwayse— 

But just when we are beginning to exalt teach- 
ing to the rank of road-making, we are face to face with 
the most vicious kind of political and non-professional 
interference with the text-book side of the schools. 

Text-books are not only .indispensable, but they 
depend for their value upon their especial merit 
as school books, There is as great range of merit 
in school books as in seeds, in cattle, and in 
horses. 

There is as great a difference in school books 
as in works of fiction, as in essays or poetry. It 


hei 


‘is almost as easy to be a writer of a great poem, a greaty~ 


novel, or a great essay aS to be the author of a great 
school book. There has been no improvement in great 
works of fiction, in great poems or in great es- 
says in half a century, but American school books 
have improved marvellously, almost miraculously. 
Nowhere in the world have they improved as in 
the United States. There is not a nation on earth 
in which the school books approach even faintly 
those of America. There’ must be some cause 
for this. Is it accidental? Far from it! Is it 
political? Far from it! 

Cities have made their reputations because teach- 
ers have developed some wondeffully efficient way 
of teaching something. Schools within cities have 
developed brilliant ideas. Teachers in schools have 
become great among thcir fellows by evolving some 
notabiy efficient way of achieving results in teach- 
ing. 

Teachers from far and near vist such schools 
to see how these results are obtained. Mt is not 
at all uncommon for a city to send its superin- 
tendent or supervisor long distances at public expense to 
study these schools. 

3ut no scheme or device or pfan of teaching 
anything has ever spread its efficiency very far 
until it was put into a text-book and made avail- 


of 
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able for everyone who choose to use it. It would 
cost a thousand times as much, yea, ten thousand 
times as much, to promote the general adoption 
of any great improvement in teaching by the visi- 
tation scheme as by the text-book plan. 


If every city published every promising dream 
in method, it would cost infinitely more than under 
the present plan. It would be inbreeding of the 
worst sort, and few of the dreams would come 
true. Not one otf these promising dreams in a 
hundred is of value when divorced from. the 
woman who is teaching something so fascinatingly 
as to make a brilliant presentation of an unim-* 
portant method. 


It is indispensable that there should be a_ great 
American clearing-house system to determine the 
possible visions. Our system of text-book making 
is not only the greatest in the world, but it is 
very near the greatest feature in American edu- 
caton. If a teacher in Fort Kent, Maine, or 
Chula Vista, California, discovers, or thinks she 
has discovered, a brilliant idea, she may be sure 
that some one of the many publishing houses that 
are the evolution of American education will make 
inquiries about her work. If they get good re- 
ports from the casual visitor, they will send an 
expert to look into her work with care. If the 
report continues to be favorable, they will ask 
her to put her thoughts in the best shape she 
can and let them see the manuscript. They will 
then submit this manuscript to specialists in whom 
they have confidence; and if these specialists 
‘report that there is really an idea of value, how- 
ever crudely expressed, they will ask the teacher 
to associate with her some man or woman of large 
experience in school work to help her put it into 
workable shape; then this product of the original 
genius and experienced master is turned over to 
their editorial force, who give it the most effective 
form and feature that expert bookmakers can de- 
velop. Then, and not till then, this evolution of 
schoolroom practice, fertile genius, broad expe- 
rience, art and skill in book-making is given to 
the world. 

The publishing house selection of manuscript, en- 
largement of the bright idea of the teacher 
through the wisdom and experience of a_broad- 
gauge man or woman and the perfection of book- 
making by a trained expert, constitute one of 
the most important professional achievements in 
education. 

There is no_ greater educational tragedy, no 
greater wrong perpetrated upon youth, no greater 
handicap to the next generation, than for a state 
to permit somebody or a group of somebodies to 
make a school book without a great evolutionary 
process, and then put it tyrannically upon the 
teachers, superintendents, and _ school officers. 
There is not a publishing house in America that 
could survive ten years if it made text-books in 
the way that even the very best of the state text- 
books in America have been made and published. 

Is education America’s greatest investment? 

Is education the supreme interest of the people? 

Is education a public investment rather than a 
public expense? 

Is education a perniament, dividend-paying in- 
vestment, or merely a sort of children’s picnic? 


Does education depend upon the character and 
quality, the scholarship, professional preparation 
and efficiency of the teacher, or is one teacher 
as good as another irrespective of education, train- 
ing or character? 
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No man or woman in America would hesitate 
for a moment to answer each of these questions. 
in a way that would mean the best for the schools, 
and yet in many rural and village communities the 
practical answer is that none of these things make any 
difference. 

Why do these people individually Say one thing 
and coliectively do another? Because individually 
they are independent and honest, but collectively 
they are domineered over by men with the tax 
nightmare. Parsimony versus the public good, fake 
economy versus education, have always been the 
stock in trade of some men in every community. 

Where there is a short school year, a low-priced, 
untrained teacher, a dilapidated schoolhouse, there 
is but one cause, namely, the presence in the com- 
munity of domineering men shouting for low taxes. 

There is not a good thing in any school in any 
community that does not represent the triumph of 
public-spirited men and women over men who put 
anything and everything in economy above the 
good of the child. 

It is true of practically every school district that 
the people will gladly pay for the best for the 
schools if they can once get by those who make 
political capital out of economizing on schools. 

No one dares to go before the legislature and 
advocate broken windows and dilapidated schoof 
property because these things are economical, but 
they do dare to go before legislatures and advocate 
the saving of money at the expense of decent school 
books. 

There is not a rural school district in America 
where the entire cost of school books is twenty” 
cents per capita, and by no possibility, even if the 
wildest dreams came true, could there be a saving 
of as much as two nickels a year per capita by \ 
using the cheapest text-books. But when you mass 
these nickels for the entire state, skillful men can make 
these savings look large. 

The stock in trade of these men is the state- 
ment that you can get just as good books for 
fifteen cents as for thirty cents. To them one 
book is as good as another, just as one egg looks 
as good as another; but no one who is sensitive 
about the age of eggs ever buys cheap eggs, and 
no one who is sensitive about the value of school books 
ever buys cheap school books. It is a peculiar kind of 
economy that patronizes rummage sales. 

School life and spirit, methods and _ purposes, vis- 
tas and visions are shifting all the time. Text- 
books in essentials may be relatively uniform from 
city to city, state to state, but not from year to 
vear. When a state makes a school book, it uses 
it for many years,—nowhere for a _ shorter time 
than a child’s entire elementary school life. There have 
rarely been five years during which in some sub- 
jects there has not been some discovery adopted 
and adapted by publishers. To make it impossible 
for a child ever to have the advantage of such a 
discovery is cruel, if not criminal, and a state- 
published text-book always makes it impossible to 
give a child the advantage of a new and valuable 
discovery. 

What would have happened to any state if in 
1911 a law had decreed that for five years there 
should be no change in automobiles, on the ground 
that it would be very much cheaper to use the 
1911 pattern than to be investing in new schemes 
every year? Really that would have been economy. 
Sut can you conceive of the state of mind of 
people in Kansas, for instance, if the legislature 
had said that in 1912 no citizen could have a 1912 
style, nor in 1913 a 1913 pattern, nor in 1914 a 1914 
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model, nor in 1915 a variety of that year? Would 
any man dare to go before the legislature and 
claim that he was a public benefactor because his 
law had saved vast sums of money to the people 
by making them use the 1911 pattern through all the year? 
Do you think he would boast of the fact that no 
man had a self-starter, a self-lighter, a non-skid 
tire, because of his glorious vision of economy? 
And yet that is precisely the kind of claim in the 
case of text-books for children in a state-published 
system. 

When shall we do a thousandth part as well for 
our children educationally as we do for our own 
luxuries? And it is all so petty. Take a single 
present-day episode: Think of a college president, 
as big and broad and brave a man as has ever 
administered. a university, a man with great vision, 
who is making as vital demonstration in animal 
industry, in agricultural creations, in physiological 
science, as has ever. attracted the attention of 
scientists the world over, and this man must devote 
precious time and more precious energy to the making of 
a state school primer. Not that there is any hope 
of making a better primer than any one of forty 
now available, but just in the hope that they may 
succeed in getting a semi-decent primer that will 
not be ridiculous, and in the vain hope. that they 
May save a penny a year per capita to the citizens 
of the state. If, by the diversion of this college 
president’s energy and the energy of other able 
men, there should be as great a saving as the 
most fervid imagination can hope for, it would take 
fifty years to save the equivalent of the price of a 
ircus ticket per capita. If anywhere in the uni- 
verse there can be found anything as petty as that, 
we cannot conceive it. When this great college 
president and his commission have made a new 
primer, and have had the plates made for it, the 
dear children must use that one primer day after 
day for an entire year. 

In every enterprising state children read from 
five to fifteen primers a year. In this age of the 
world no child in respectable society mulls over 
a primer for many weeks. A teacher in any up-to-date 
city who allows her children to loaf over a primer would 
be retired for repajrs; but this state expects her chil- 
‘dren to use one primer for a year. Tragedy of 
tragedies! 

No state has ever made a school book that has 
contributed one educational idea to the _ school 
world. No publishing house that makes books 
Tarely sees a year go by in which it does not 
contribute important educational ideas. 

Every state-made text-book, even the latest and 
best, is little other than a body of ideas—educa- 
tional, mechanical, and artistic—deliberately stolen 
from books made by the publishing houses which 
they affect to despise. 

A publishing house discovers artistic talent, de- 
velops and trains it to a state of high efficiency, 
only to see the artist bribed by a large state bid 
to carry the fruit of his discovery, development 
and training to the state service. 

In the same way, a publishing house devotes 
much tim and high-priced-editorial talent to the 
evolution of a most artistic style of type and the 
makers of a state school book audaciously write 
to the publishing house and ask where they can buy that 
special type. 
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Language is whoily inadequate to express the 
opinion of honest men on the attitude of a state 
in all these regards. 

There is a more serious side to this question than 
any thus far considered, and with this we are 
most concerned. It is fundamental, reaching the 
very foundation of educational efficiency. We have 
been waging an intense and noble campaign for a 
quarter of a century for better salaries in country 
and city schools. We have carried rural teachers’ 
salaries from $15 and $20 a month to $40 and $70. 
We have carried elementary teachers’ salaries ffogfn 
$400 and $600 to $800 and $1,600., We have carried 
principals’ salaries from $1,500 and $2,000 to $3,000 
and $4,000, and superintendents’ from $3,000 and 
$4,000 to $5,000 and $10,000. 


This has been one of the grandest campaigns in 


American history. The public has been educated 
to an appreciable comprehension of the teachers’ 
worth to the school and the community. 

But we shall lose it all and go back to the dark 
ages unless we check this vicious emphasis upon 
the supreme virtue of cheapness in school books. 
It will not be easy to stop the public when it esti- 
mates educational’ values by their cheapness. You 
cannot go half-way down hill on a flying toboggan 
and turn around and go back when you see danger 
ahead. 

It would be more dificult to demonstrate that 
teachers are more efficient on $1,200 than on $600, 
or a superintendent on $6,000 instead of $3,000, than 
it is to prove that a thirty-cent primer is better 
than one costing fifteen cents. If we educate the 
public to estimate books by their cheapness, we 
are at the same time educating them to estimate 
school men and women by their cheapness. 

One state gets a state superintendent for $4,000, 
another for $2,000, ard another for $10,000. It is of 
the utmost importance to the man who gets $4,000, , 
whether the people of his state want to get into 
the class above or below. He will not permanently 
stay at $4,000. He will go up or down, according 
to ‘the class of men who decide such matters. 

Many states allow every city and town to have 
the best books. Some states allow cities to have 
the best books and make rural schools have the 
cheapest, and some few states make city and 
.country schools have the cheapest books that can 
be had at a rummage sale. Sooner or later, we 
shall all face the best or the cheapest. 

And it will never stop with school books. Edu- 
cate the public to follow the fellows who influence 
them to use cheap school books, where at the most 
they can by no _ possibility save more than a 
tow cents per capita, and they will soon strike 
at salaries. where they can save many dollars per 
capita. 

There is not a good hotel in the country that is 
run by a man whose aim is to invest the least 
possible sum. There is not a creditable city in 
America that seeks to invest as little as possible 
in streets, parks and public buildings. There is 
no section of any city -that is improving if the 
owners of property invest no more than they are 
forced to do by the health officials and the police 
department. 

Give the children of all America, North and South, 
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East and West, in city and country, in seedtime 
and harvest, from the kindergarten to the univer- 
sity, the best educated and the best trained teach- 
ers; give them men and women who can inspire 
them with the thrill of aspiration; give them 


a curriculum that is broad enough and high enough 
to meet the need of the dullest and the quickest; 
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give them buildings, ground and equipment that 
fill school books which will sim- 


plify learning, whose information will give visions, 


every need, and 


whose every page will be illuminating; then shal} 
we give to the world the most intelligent, the 
most capable, the most worthy citizenship any 
nation or age has produced. 





SHOULD OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM INCLUDE 
ACTIVITIES WHOSE SPECIAL PURPOSE IS 
PREPARATION FOR WAR ? 


ADDRESSES BEFORE THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


of. War 
speaker 


to have been 
Being unable 


Secretary Garrison 
the principal the 
to be present he sent the following letter:— 

Washington, February 18, 1915. 
Henry Snyder, Esq., Jersey City, N. J. 


was 


on topic. 


My Dear Professor: As my wire last night in- 
formed you, I find that circumstances are such 
that I have no right to go away from here at 


the present time for any excepting some impera- 
tive official I very much regret this as I 
had looked forward the 
meeting at Cincinnati. 
You must know the 
in the matter of national defense. I do 
whether you read my annual report and 
other articles and addresses that I have since made 
on the subject, but I assume that in a general 
way you are aware of my position. I feel that it 
is the those that interested 
in our country’s take 
leads us to 


purpose. 


with genuine pleasure to 
interest that I take 
know 


intense 
not 
various 


cardinal duty of are 


those precautions 


find 


safety to 
consideration neces- 
sary all 

It always has seemed to me to be idle to discuss 
this the one 


favors 


which wise 


under the circumstances. 


matter from standpoint of whether 


war or peace, because I have never met 


life that 


any 


any one in my favored war. It would be 
difficult to find one who would openly favor 


the many things against which precautionary meas- 


ures on behalf of the people are absolutely es- 
sential. 

Diseases, fires, flood, calamities of all descrip- 
tions are likely to happen and must be _ provided 
against, and so it is in this other field—war is 
likely to be forced upon a nation, however pa- 
cific its intention and however desirous of avoid- 
ing it may be. Until this. situation has been 


changed every self-respecting nation that is guided 
by must take 
or suffer the 
do so. 

By the 


shrinking from war, our desire to avoid it, we have 


wisdom those reasonable precautions 


hideous consequences of failing to 


reason of our distaste for subject, our 


extreme and _ have failed to 
the 


gone to the other 
look the 
with it in 
ful 

There is 
out of a failure to correctly represent facts in our 
The lack of 


woeful results 


situation manfully in face and deal 


intelligent and _ force- 


with other 


that enlightened, 


way that we have dealt problems. 


another unfortunate situation § arising 


history. proper precaution has pro- 


duced which are overlooked in 


the final success that attended the fortunes of 
this country. One has to be a most careful student 
of history to ascertain the truth, because, gen- 


erally speaking, the narratives of our history would 
leave one to believe that militarily, 
died whatever situation 
skill and efficiency. 
That 


student. 


han- 
great 


we had 


confronted us with 


such is not the fact is known to 


The 
courage of our people finally triumphed, but all the 


every 
real inherent manhood, fortitude and 
untoward consequegces of a lack of proper precautions 
were felt. That such untoward consequences were finally 
overcome, and that we succeeded despite them, is surely 
not an argument for a continuance of a similar condition. 
It is unfortunate fact that 
should think about this matter with an 


and 


who 
mind 
desire 


another people 


open 


informed intelligence and an_ earnest 


to reach a _ wise, patriotic conclusion, refuse to 


do so because of the shadow of militarism which 
they evoke and shrink from. I cannot sympathize 
with this state of mind. 

There is no proposal that I know of that this 
country should build up a great military power 
for the sake of such power, nor that the civil 


should be 
that 
any of 


authorities impinged interfered 
order may great 
that the effects of 
should be produced in this country. 
try 


upon or 


with in we have a military 


power, or militarism 
Sut this coun- 
sufficient force to 
Maintain its 


must have 


it to 


military enable 
the na- 
It gains nothing by feebleness, 


fear of the its 


proper position among 


the earth. 


for 


tions of 


and I one have no misuse of 


strength. 
I feel a perfect confidence that if the citizens of 


this country could be made to see this matter freed from 


the prejudices which encrust it they would be 
practically of one mind, and all the difficulties 
would disappear. It is this which inclines me to 
think that very useful work might be done in the 
schools and colleges. Just how this work should 
be undertaken, to what extent it should go, and 
what form it should take, I am: not advised. 

[I feel about this as I do about many matters— 
that it is more important that it should be done 
well than that it should be undertaken speedily. 
Very often a subject matter of great importance, 


and } \ ich \ sd Sean —_ > s 1 - 
and one which would produce very beneficial results is 


so treated and handled as to defer or to defeat its 


beneficial effects. 


In the matter that we are c sidering so much 


depends unon the way in which it is done that I 
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for one wish to be sure that we have adopted the 
best way before we co-operate upon any way. 
My suggestion, if I may be permitted to make 
one, is that the convention appoint a committee 
with full power to go into this subject matter 
and to co-operate with me and that whom I may 
designate for the purpose, in a_ study thereof, 
with a view of making a report of what, in our 


joint judgment, is the wisest, most patriotic and 
most efficient way to handle this most important 
subject. If the convention thinks well of this idea 


will enter into the execution of 
with enthusiasm, and will do all 
that I can to produce a result which will be _ beneficial 
to the great system which you represent, to the 
many who will be affected through efforts 


and to our country as a whole. 


and accepts it, I 
my part of it 


your 


Sincerely yours, 
LINDLEY M. GARRISON, 
Secretary of War. 


DR. SCHAEFFER MAKES REPLY. 


Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, spoke as fol- 
lows:— 

with 
ache, 
solilo- 


“A cartoon in Punch a mother 
her head tied up, from a violent 
while her little the foreground 
saying: ‘I do not see what mamma _ will 
do. Between the cook and the Kaiser she is com- 
pletely distracted. The teacher is well nigh dis- 
tracted between teaching of cooking and of current 
events, between the teaching of the war and voca- 
tional But the demand is made 
that militarism be introduced into the _ public 
schools as an integral part of vocational training, 

reaches its climax. And if she 
in fulfilling this latest requirement 
we shall develop a race of Amazons more fierce 
than the militant suffragettes. 

‘It is a widespread 


represents 
suffering 
daughter in 


quises, 


education. when 


her distraction 


ever succeeds 


drill is 
this be 
so why are the girls excluded from military drill? 
The war need as much bodily health and 
vigor as the soldiers who marry them, if the next 
generation is not to show signs of decadence. 
“Military drill for girls would be the logical 
conclusion if military drill were essential to the 
development of a healthy body and a sound mind. 
Investigations have shown the contrary to be true, 
and in this age nothing in educational practice is 
settled unless it is based upon scientific investiga- 


that 
education. If 


notion military 


an essential part of physical 


brides 


tion. 

“The introduction of militarism into the public 
schools cannot be justified either on physical or 
on ethical grounds. We should develop in the 


pupil’s mind q threefold concept of the state—first 
force, organized justice, 
third as organized good against this 
threefold concept of the state military drill in the 


as organized second as 


will. Over 


public schools is organized insanity. 

“There is a God in history who controls the 
destinies peoples and _ nations. He brings na- 
tions to judgment for their sins and wars. Nine- 
vah, Babylon, Greece and Rome were military na- 
tions, but their militarism did not save them from 
destruction. Once we sold slaves, and finally a war 
came in which every drop of blood drawn by the lash 


was paid for by blood drawn by the sword. 


“If you ever saw how militarism in Europe has 
robbed the peasant of enough to eat and wear 
you could not doubt that the five great Powers 
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would some day be called to judgment. Like slav- 
ery, militarism will some day come to an end. 


And if we would save the Stars and Stripes from 
plunging into another hell in the name of war, let 
us keep militarism ovt of the public schools.” 
COMMISSIONER FINLEY ALSO DISAGREES. 

John H. Finley, State Commissioner of Education 
of New York, said:— 

“If by ‘our educational 
elementary and secondary schools through which 
a republic is consciously, sacrifically trying to give 
her seventeen million children each year tuition of 
a longing that in its very 
prophecy; an institution whose very maintenance 
is a prayer uttered by one generation through a 
thousand hours of every year for all that ‘it could 
never be;’ an institution in which the future takes 
counsel: of all the race hope and human failure of 
the past. 


“And if you mean by ‘war’ that hellish thing 
which is now going on in Europe, that vocation of 
jealousy, envy and hate, pursued with every skill 
that the human mind and hand have learned, with 
every passion that the brute has bequeathed, but 
incidentally that a god 


system’ you mean our 


transmission becomes a 


exposing every virtue 
knows. 
“If you mean by 


which 


‘our educational system that 
attempts to express what we most want to 
keep, out of all human experience in the eternity 
back of us, and what we most desire to hand on 
to those who are to live in the eternity before us— 
some haunting memory of the Creator’s purpose 
for man, some stirring strain that drives us, leads 
us on; that “harries man to love the best. 


“And if you mean by ‘war’ that which drags one 


’» 


man back to the savage even while it lets the 
divinity in another find its exalted eternal expres- 
sion, that which is strewing with stark and rot- 
ting corpses fields already twice red with the 
carnage of Caesar and Napoleon, that which, as 
in the days of Jeremiah, has ‘taken away the 


voice of mirth and the voice of gladness, the voice 
of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride, the 


sound of the miilstones and the light of the 
candle.’ 

“If you mean by our educational system not 
merely -curricula and budgets and _ licenses and 
pensions, and miserable lonesome rural _ schools 


and beautiful urban structures, but the visible, or- 
ganized aspiration of 
higher goal. 
“And if you 
tured in the recent report 
Alumni Weekly, 
North of 


a race moving toward some 


mean by ‘war’ that which is 
of a Yale 


from the 


pic- 
man, in the 
trenches in the 
‘Then the machine guns opened 
on them witheringly, they were falling in hundreds, 


fresh 
France. 


but on they pressed (in dense ranks). They came 
nearer and the British could hear them singing 
“The Watch on the Rhine”—thousands of voices, 
while hundreds carried the air on mouth organs. 
They were getting close. It was time for mus- 
ketry. The English observed that only half of the 
approaching mass wore uniforms. “Shoot low,” 
commanded the English officers, “they are only 
boys—aim at tlieir legs.” Only a few reached the 


trenches.’ 


“If you mean by ‘our educational system’ the 


substance of things hoped for in a democracy’s 
* 


highest faith. And if you mean by ‘war’ the 
greatest savage game played under international 
rules, war whose issue is absurdly assumed to de- 
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termine relative values of civilization’s war; that 
greatest tragedy that would be the greatest comedy 
if it were not tragedy—then I answer ‘No!’ 

“‘Our educational system’ in its basic nation- 
wide disciplines, in its earth-wide radical heritages 
and its vocational courses should not include those 
whose special purpose is preparation for war. No, 
by all hopes for the millions of all 
nations whose parents unite in taxing themselves 
for the support of the schools which we represent 
here tonight. No, by all that the innocent suffer- 
ings and blightings of 
whose fathers and brothers 
on hundreds of miles 
same night. 
dren here 


of children 


children 
are facing each other 
of entrenched borders this 

No, as many times as there are chil- 
and there. 

“It is of such a militarism that Kipling sings; a 
militarism not primarily of individual valors, but 
of miracles of organization, a militarism in which, 


the millions of 


as Chesterton says, there is no ‘epicurean corner,’ 
no ‘place of irresponsibility,’ a militarism which 
calls into specific service what each man has to 
give even if it takes him away from his personal 
prospects, or his personal gain, or takes from him 
his life. 


“Our awfulest enemies, the elements and germs 
and insect destroyers, attack us every minute with- 
out cease, yet we if 
were out of our ever on the 
watch for and think of nothing but to 
snatch a of land! About 5,000,000,000 
days of work go every year to the displacement of 
boundary lines. Think of what 
obtain if that prodigious effort were 
fighting our real enemies, the noxious 
our hostile We could 
in a few The entire globe 
a model Every plant 
use. 
“The 

infinitely 
potence 
would 


murder one another as 
Death 


we 
senses. is 
us, we 


few patches 
could 
devoted to 
species and 
conquer 


humanity 


environment. them 


into 
our 


years. 


tarm. 


would turn 
would grow for 
animals would 
tiny animals 
by 


savage the 


im- 


disappear, and 


would be 


and 


reduced 
The earth 
convenience, 
their 


to 
cleanliness. 
to 
realize 
form an alliance 
murder one another like 
folly. Then they will be 
the true rulers of the planet, the lords of creation. 
“And | found a 
statement the 


hygiene 
conducted 
In short, the day 
enemies are, 
them, they 
wild 


be according 
men 
will 
to 
sheer 


our 
who worst 
they against 
will cease 
beasts from 


have more recent and effective 
thought that was flung across 
the sky of many an earth mind by the Philosopher 
James before he went away, the thought that 
troubled me whenever I heard the measured tramp 


of feet or saw the bayonet in France or Italy, the 


of 





thoucht that at the same time was stirring some 
Russian unknown to me to cry against the war 
philosophies back at Treitschke, something that 
has at last gotten from the philosopher’s study 
into the street—even as the philosophies of the 
European professors have reached the triggers of 
the peasants’ rifles: 

5 aaa 
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“‘But where does the martial 
says the cynic. And the American philosopher, 
after James’ spirit, replies: ‘The nation has 
never made us look at it in the right way.’ There 
is nothing ‘animating about wallowing in a trench 
or lugging a haversack and a heavy gun all day, 
except it is a part of 

‘Well, then, 
against nature 
Canadians.’ As it has 
fought the gods, ‘Nature 
Russians aren’t, Germans 


spirit come in’— 


own 


as an organized 


organize 


national 
national 
Belgians 
the Titans 
implacable enemy; 


enterprise.’ your 


of the 
since 


enterprise 
or 


instead 

been 
is our 
aren't.’ 


and 
and of 
talking of 
some old 
our armor and 
shrouds. 


the 
ago, 


“We have 
our spirits. 
‘doing good’ 
war and fighting 
militant Christian 
not take it 

| 
River 
the 


too much softened our 
We speak of ‘public 
when we ought 
We 
to 


vocabulary 
service’ 
to be 
ought 
put 


put on our 


evil. as 
said, 


off till we 


on 


discovered 
to the Gulfa 
War Department 
movement, that 
floods, 
and the. clouds 
of waters 
60,000,000 
has 


when following Mississippi 
that it was 
that was watching its every 
carrying on constant battle 
animals 
send the army 


the power of 


few years 
was 


with shoals, erosions, burrowing 


which every 
the valley with 
It is the War Department that 
dug the Panama Canal, that has made some 


regions accessible, that has made others habitable, 


year 
down 
horses. 


that has stayed pestilence and ministered most 
effectively to cities overwhelmed by disaster. 

“And I would have the conservation of health 
and the direction of education conceived of as 
functions of the War Department, scientifically, 


austerely administered for the common good. Kitch- 
ener’s Ictter to the expeditionary force going into 


France is the best possible literature for us to 
use who are directing the expeditionary forces 
which this generation is sending to battle in the 
thirties and forties and fifties of this 


century. 
“Here is a meeting of the General Staff. Generals 


Maxwell and Schaeffer, Claxton and Flagg-Young, 
Jordan and Snyder, who must largely determine 
the next movements. Would we might comman- 
deer every luxury, every degenerate habit, every 
extravagant whim, every waste, to support this 
army. Would we might use one slice of bread for 
our sandwich instead of two slices if we could 
thereby make them fight more effectively against 
ignorance, disease, intemperance, incompetence, 
sloth, passion. and fight for those things without 
which human existence were a colossal jest. Till 
we have taxed ourselves for schools as Europe is 
taxing herself for wars, we shall not have done 
too much. 

“But what I do contend for beyond this is that 
we must not turn our great public school system 
into recruiting stations for the idea .-that war, as 
illustrated in Belgium, Poland and Serbia is the 
supreme expression, or the necessary school of a 


nation’s valors or of a virile world civilization.” 





If the time shall ever come when an American legislative body shall pass a law which 
will develop one group of children to be mere laborers, without the ideals of citizenship, and 
life, then the hour of tragedy shall have arrived. Along with training to make a living 
must go the power for each worker to thing intelligently on the problems of government 
and the progress of the nation—United States Commisstoner P. P. Claxton. 
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EXAMINATION FOR EFFICIENCY 


D. S.WHITE 


Chicago 


A former governor of one of our more pop- 
ulous states remarked at a luncheon that the 
winner of the highest grade in an examination 
for a position in the Internal Revenue service 
was one of the most pronounced failures he had 
ever known. Twenty-three hundred men _ par- 
ticipated in the contest, but this man’s paper 
was practically perfect and he was elected to 
the position. When he took up his work at 
the capitol he proved so inefficient that he was 
promptly discharged. In another examination, 
that for State House stenographer, the girl 
who passed the poorest test did the best work, 
and remained longest in the service. The ex- 
governor concluded that examinations were not 
a good criterion for efficiency, for, while 
theoretically they eliminated the incompetent ap- 
plicant, in practice they often ruled out the very 
applicant who was most efficient. So often 
had he observed that the examination failed 
to designate the true worth of the candidate 
that he was obliged to revise his opinion of the 
merit system for Civil Service when merit was 
determined by examination. 

This conclusion of the governor regarding 
the filling of government positions by examina- 
tions seems to be equally applicable to the fill- 
ing of teaching positions in our public school 
system. Indeed, unless it be for the purpose of 
eliminating the charge of patronage and favorit- 
ism, it is difficult to find an excuse for the exist- 
ence of such examinations. Even in that 
capacity it often fails of its purpose. Ina 
Central Western state the largest city possesses 
the finest school system, for which are supplied 
teachers chosen by any other criterion than that 
of an examination paper. The single city in 
the state demanding examinations has a con- 
stantly shifting teaching force, while patronage 
and favoritism are an open feature of the system. 

An examination reveals but one asset of the 
teacher applicant,—his knowledge of the details 
of the game. It does not show whether he can 
play the game or not. This knowledge which 
the test cannot reveal is the most essential of 
all. It is the knowledge which the internal 
revenue man did not possess. It was the 
knowledge which the less .brilliant girl steno- 
grapher did possess. It is the knowledge 
which the prince of business demands above all 
else and which he knows he cannot determine 
by examinations. It is almost as sensible to 
test a teacher by examination as to test a milk- 
maid on the milking of a cow. The manipula- 
tions of the hands by which the milk is made 
to flow cannot be taught from afar. So the 
teacher applicant whose memory fails him of 
the date of the fall of Constantinople or who 
confuses the battle of Crecy with that of Agin- 
court often possess that peculiar ability which 
both quiets and instructs a crowded class of 


mischievous boys, a class of boys who know 
no reverence fo expert marshaling of facts 
and who delight to make miserable the life of 
the encyclopedic pedagogue, nothwithstanding 
the brilliant examination paper reposing in the 
dusty archives. of the Board of Education 
rooms. 

I once put aside the business of teaching to 
sit as a student under the instruction of a pro- 
fessor of education. I cannot say what criterion 
gained for that man his position as a teacher of 
teachers. It was not, at least, personality; it 
was not the inspiration of genius; it was not 
patience; it was not ability to adapt himself to 
different types of intellects; it was not a 
lofty ethical viewpoint; it was mot an attractive 
physical appearance. It must have been the 
cut-and-dried capacity to become acquainted 
with the length and breadth of books of educa- 
tion and to put ideas thus gleaned into a book 
of his own. Certainly he aroused no _ interest 
among my classmates nor could he compel 
effort, although the ‘interest’ and ‘effort’ 
theories received their share of attention as his 
hobby and tarried longest in my memory. Not 
to enumerate instances, a well-paid teacher of 
Art in a city of over a million, a teacher who 
had won her position by virtue of a well. nigh 
flawless examination and whom I credited with 
more than ordinary physical attractiveness as I 
watched her ply her trade before a room full of 
restive youth, evinced a complete lack of dis- 
ciplinary control. Her recitation from beginning 
to end was a babel of contradictory and saucy 
retorts, ineffective commands from the rt 
teacher, and most irritating giggles as responses 
from offending girls. This teacher had a pleas- 
ing personality and undoubted knowledge of 
her subject, but she fell far short as an effective 
teacher. It would have been’ better had she 
known less of her subject and more about 
quieting the restive element in 
“young America.” Whatever that innate 
quality which insures for the less _ bril- 
liant teacher success, in the classroom, it is not 
brought to the mind of school authorities by 
the route of examinations. There is that in a 
teacher, quite apart from a brawny arm, which 
compels good behavior from the vicious and in- 
vites it from the mischievous. It cannot be 
read between the lines of an examination 
paper. The .teacher_is imbued with a_love~for 
his work and soon engenders.a like interest 
within his pupils. He is patient in explanation 
and the parents of duller students rise up and 
call him blessed. No examiner can discover 
these virtues. Wide and accurate knowledge, 
qualities which are ascertained best, perhaps, 
by an examination, are valuable assets, and 
when combined with other qualities make a 
brilliant and promising teacher; but their place 
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in the relative value of those qualities which 
ought to be sought by every impartial school 
head, should be reversed from the top to the 
bottom of the list. 

The business of public education is more im- 
portant than any other business and ought to 
enjoy every effective business method that will 
insure a healthy growth. The pedant who 
does not understand youth, whatever his 
capacity in writing examinations, should find 
no place in a public school position. When a 
Board of Education is so uninformed and so 
unconcerned in school affairs and so absorbed 
in the business interests of its own _ private 
members that it cannot investigate the qualities 
of an applicant teacher save through the 
thoroughly ineffective channel of examination, 
it is in no wise fit to be in charge of the 
function of public education, and should go the 


way of the pedant teacher. What the public 





A NOTABLE 


New York City is undertaking one of the 
largest experiments in cooperative schooling 
ever initiated by any city in the United States 
as part of a broad plan of industrial education. 
The Board of Education in cooperation with a 
number of manufacturing concerns in the city 
and nine of the high. schools is arranging for 
pairs of young people to alternate one week in 
the shops of these concerns and one week at 
school. The following industries are already 
represented: machine shops, die casting shops, 
automobile concerns, railroad companies, real 
estate offices, electric light and com- 
panies, the draughting room of a large vehicle 
company, and several commercial 
Continuation classes have also been started. 

These various establishments have been 
operating in this experiment during the past 
two weeks and others are preparing to accept 
the plan later on. Many others have expressed 
a willingness to take it wp when industrial con- 
ditions improve. The number of pupils partici- 
pating in the first two weeks is one -hundred 


power 


concerns. 


co- 


and twenty-six, one high school having six 
pairs, another nine, another seven, another 
twenty-nine, another seven and the last five. 
The number will be increased week by week. 
Next month a number of other high schools 
and additional concerns will be enlisted. 


These pupils ordinarily would have withdrawn 
from high school to go to work. Through the 
operation of this plan they will receive alternate 


weeks of school work and shop work, being 
retained under the control of the public school 
system. Their instruction will be coordinated 
with practical work. Their schooling will ‘he 
supplemented with actual practice in the ta 


or affice. 
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school systems throughout the United States 
need is Boards comprised of educated men and 
women, college bred, if you please, well in- 


formed in the science and history of education, 
who should be actively and interestedly engaged 
in the task of promoting the efficiency of school 
property, of bettering the conditions under 
which teachers conduct their work, and of more 
carefully superintending the selection of 
teachers. They should be entirely removed 
from politics and should be well paid for the 
proper performance of duty. Under such a 
regime, however impracticable in the light of 
the prominence given all other forms of busi- 


ness today, although certainly in conformity 
with the best business methods, examinations 


would find no place No poorly prepared peda- 
gogue could hope to run the gauntlet of such 
an imposing Board, while the truly efficient 
teacher could rise altogether on his own merits. 





EXPERIMENT 


This experimental work is under the direction 
of Associate City Superintendent John H. 
Haaren and Dean Herman Schneider of the 
College of Engineering of the University of 
Cincinnati who is serving the Board .of Edu- 
cation in an advisory capacity in putting this 
plan into operation. It is the plan made 
famous by the University of Cincinnati School 
of engineering. 

The difference between part-time coop- 
erative and continuation that the 
first students have an apprentice course care- 
jully planned in advance and the school work 
is accurately coordinated with it, while in the 
continuation plan the school carries instruction 
to workers of any class regardless of appren- 
ticeship, teaching the workers what they need 


the 
classes is 


most. The demand for the continuation classes 
is very large and it has been found advisable, 
so far, to limit the experiment. This expert- 
ment has aroused the keenest interest among 
the students about to leave school to go to 


work, and many more applications for employ- 
ment under the cooperative plan have been re- 
ceived than can be acted upon favorably. 

Under the cooperative plan the students are 
paid while at work. At the close of each week 
the pairs meet and arrange for the continuation 
of their studies and work in the shops. There 


is no break permitted. In each industry a com- 


plete course is in process of formulation. This 
is being worked out by a coordinator—a high 
school teacher relieved partly or entirely from 
regular teaching to follow up the work of the 
pairs in the shop and at school, supervising the 
tudies in order to make them more practical. 
[hese courses will undergo constant alteration 
and will eventually cover three years, 
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From left to right:—John G., Thomas E., and Oliver S. Thompson 


The following high schools are among those 


enlisted in the plan the first of the experti- 
ment :— 
Pairs Students 
Ee Oe Pn ae re 4 8 
INNING 6. 2504. 5.2 aac cseuaiarnas a argi ae ae \7 34 
Manual Training ......... Pad alain 9 18 
SE: = oc ccican ce erake eames a cue 29 58 
PON ©. vivnunakeowe aa eee Reason 14 28 
AINE occ ncn ous aah enema a 6 12 
The students are at work in the following 
types of concerns:— 
Pairs 
Dee ae oe ee 
I ic cGunakaecaswenbeciannudeiusamads 15 
SRERORGINEEE, MORE 5 cdiessscceescesscccccesaes Ee 
NPI Secs icugeckashcaanceests.acane, 
PN on or sav ode nk nee eae aoe a rehenanee  e 
ROO 72a aisle deaths mcnitiaun sac Secas 6 
ee EET CE Oe, POE a roe 2 
PRISONS <,..05s2 shbs othe osc idasca hoes 6 





PRACTICAL HIGH SCHOOL AGRICULTURE 


SUPERINTENDENT C C. BINGAMAN 
Goldfield, lowa 

Agriculture, as it has been taught so far, in 
the average Iowa high school, has been a farce. 
The old text-book method of teaching the sub- 
ject is soon to pass away, and be replaced by 
something of real, practical value; something of 
lasting value to the students of the subject and 
something which will, at the same time, inter- 
est them in what they are doing, as well as in 
other school work connected more or less with 
the subject. 

The problem of high school agriculture is be- 
ing solved quite successfully in the high school 
at Goldfield, Iowa, this year, the plan, in general, 
not being yet fully tried out. A good agricul- 
tural library is provided, from which the theory 
is obtained, and the ordinary text-book, which 
high schools usually stick to so tenaciously, has 
been relegated to the musty book shelf. We 


consider that the work as presented in the or- 


dinary text in high school agriculture is so brief 
and so elementary as to be of little practical 


value in the work. After studying a certain 


subject, beef cattle, for example, through lec- 


tures and class reports and discussions, score 
card and methods of judging, the student is 


taken to some nearby herd of high class beef 
cattle, where he is given some instruction in ac- 
tual judging, doing a great deal of the work 


himself. Two trips were taken with the class 
at Goldfield to work with a herd of Aberdeen 
Angus cattle about seven miles away, and one 


trip was made to work with a herd of excellent 
Herefords. This work has vitalized the subject 
for every student in the class and everyone is in- 
interested in the work. 

Our study of dairying is taken up in much 
the same way, trips being taken to the country 
for the purpose of judging dairy cattle. This, 
as before, is preceded by the theoretical side of 
the work. The work further includes some prac- 
tical lectures, reports and discussions on differeni 
phases of the dairy question. Laboratory work 
i of cream, milk, skim milk and 
done in this connection and 
The boys are now conducting 
a three-months’ test of the cows on their res- 
spective farms, for which school credit will be 
civen, the work being under the direction of the 
school, and the testing being done at the school. 
In the spring a 
planned for the community into which farmers 


tensely 


including testing 


- 
also 


buttermilk is 


a cow testing. 


“Cow Testing Association” is 


as well as their sons will be received. 
In studying corn, we first took about a 
months’ work in judging corn after which two 


’ 
trips were taken to nearby cornfields where good 


corn was known to be and the students were re- 
quired to go through the field and select ten 





(Continued op page 297.) 
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WHY NOT A MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
UNIVERSITY? 

Many arguments are put forth in favor of a 
State University in Massachusetts. Labor 
unions favor it, and many men of advanced ideas 
favor it. 

It is opposed by all the existing colleges and 
universities in the State, by all political leaders, 
and by practically all the lay press. Nine-tenths 
of the opposition give the unbearable taxation 
as the reason for their opposition. President A. 
Lawrence Lowell of Harvard University gave 
the most elaborate argument that has been pre- 
sented against it at a legislative hearing. Here 
is the substance of President Lowell's legislative 
argument. We reprint from the Boston Herald: 

President A. Lawrence Lowell of 
Harvard University opposed a state uni- 
versity for Massaqpusetts, but favored 
state scholarships for poor boys, when 
he appeared before the legislative com- 
mittee on education. 

President Lowell said he believed 
there was misapprehension about the 
work that is being done for poor stu- 
dents at Harvard, asserting that Har- 
vard has a larger proportion of poor 
students than any other college in the 
state and that the statistics of the college 
employment office show Harvard stu- 
dents have earned in one year $184,000, 
apart from scholarships. He pointed 
out that conditions in Massachusetts 
are very different from those in the 


western states, where state universities 
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are successful, and where they even pro- 
vide correspondence courses. Here, he 
said, we have no large farming territory 
and it is better that men near Boston 
should get their instruction in the 
classroom than by mail. He maintained 
that in most of the colleges in Massa- 
chusetts freshmen who need aid receive 
it and expressed his belief that the 
state could aid through other lines of 
endeavor than by establishing a state 
university. The three plans he sug- 
gested are: Improvement of high 
schools; establishment of scholarships 
to enable a boy to attend any college he 
likes; and making the state a central 
agency to help the colleges to better 
extension work and all branches of the 
curriculum. 

We oppose a State University in Massachu- 
setts because it would never accomplish the pur- 
pose which its advocates desire and expect. It 
would be as out of place in Massachusetts as a 
mud scow for harbor defence in time of war. 

Let me not be misunderstood in my oppo- 
sition. I feel keenly the outrage perpetrated by 
present conditions, having paid nearly three 
thousand dollars for college and university 
tuitions in Massachusetts for my children, a 
special tribute laid upon me for prefering to live 

Massachusetts. It is a luxury to live here and 
this is One of the assessments for this luxury. 

If there had been a State University here my 
children would not have attended any more than 
would the children of other homes that could 
have gotten together the three thousand dollars 
for their tuition. In any state west of the AI- 
leghanies my children would have gone to the 
State university proudly, as President Lowell 
Says, conditions are different there. Children do 
not have to be poor to go to a state university 
out there, but in Massachusetts, as every sentence 

f President Lowell’s argument says or implies, it 
would be for the poor boys. A poor boy can 
go to Harvard, can work his way through, can 
live on Onions and cabbage if he chooses: 
but when he is through, his diploma 
is as aristocratic as that of any other 
student. But if he went to a State University 
in Massachusetts his diploma would have 
blazened across its page “from a poor’ boy's 
college.” 

All education in Massachusetts is aristocratic. 
for nearly half its existence Harvard College 
classed its students in the catalogue aristocratic- 
ally. The son of a Governor had first place and 


then down the line through official and social 
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distinction. It was a long time before Harvard 
used an alphabetical listing of its students. Yale 
forced Harvard into it, but Yale was only 
three years ahead of Harvard in adopting the 
alphabetical arrangement. 

President Lowell talks of the poor boys at 
Harvard as easily and as naturally as he would 
talk about beans and brown bread. He is 
proud that poor boys can work their way 
through, but they are poor boys first; last and al- 
ways. However, there is nothing in their de- 
gree that indicates it. A State University in 
Massachusetts would always be the poor boy's 
college and poor boys would not go there. They 
would sooner do janitor work, live on stale food, 
for the sake of having an aristocratic diploma 
when they are through. That is the Massachu- 
setts of it. Our Western friends cannot under- 
stand it. They are democratic. They like the 
democracy of a State University. To them there 
is a heartiness in it that we cannot understand 
any more than they can understand the headlines 
of our Massachusetts ideal. 





WHAT A SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT 
MEANS. 
Superintendent P. W. Horn of Houston, 
Texas, begins his last and valuable report as 
follows :— 

Gentlemen: What does it mean to un- 
dertake to write the annual report of the 
work in the City Schools of Houston for 
the year which closed May 31, 19147 

In the first place, it means to give an 
account of the care, condition and use 
of $2,785,095.00 worth of school prop- 
erty. 

It means to tell how $405,742.91 was 
raised and expended for the support of 
the schools during the year. 

It means to tell something of the 414 
people who faithfully served the city 
as teachers during the year, and who 
received $331,368.73 for these services. 

It means to tell something of the 
16,604 girls and boys, young men and 
women, who attended these schools as 
pupils during the year. 

It means to tell something of how 
these teachers and pupils lived and 
studied and worked and hoped and 
feared and struggled during the year. 

It means to tell the thread of a story, 
full details of which would enter into 
practically every home in Houston, and 
would affect to a greater or less extent 
practically everyone of her one-hundred 
thousand inhabitants. 

The mere statement of these figures 
ought to be sufficient to impress any 
citizen of our community with the fact 
that even when judged from the mere 
standpoint of size, or of dollars and 
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cents, the school is one of the biggest 
institutions in the commumty. It is 
only, however, when a study is made of 
the inner workings of the schools, arid 
of the thousands of ways in which they 
enter into homes and touch the lives oi 
the community, that any adequate con- 
ception can be gained as to the real im- 
portance of the schools of the com- 
munity. 
And then he proceeds to write a report with 
almost as much of poetry as prose therein. 
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THE THOMPSON BROTHERS 
This age is producing many men with edu- 
cational initiative. It may be well styled the 


“age of educational initiative.’ A good illus- 
tration of the abundance thereof is the develop- 
ment of ideas and ideals by three 


brothers: John G. Thompson, principal of 
the Fitchburg, Massachusetts, State Normal 
School, who is leading in the vitalization of edu- 
cation, pedagogically, professionally and voca- 
tionally; Superintendent Thomas E. Thompson, 
of Monrovia, California, whose Minimum Es- 
sentials has set a new pace in the teaching of the 
fundamentals, and Superintendent Oliver S. 
Thompson of Waukegan IHinois who has certainly 
broken all records in pedagogical and practical 
newness in so teaching penmanship that chil- 
dren “cry for it,” and the penmanship hour is 
the brightest of the day for them. The little 
people write with the same zest that they will 
take to baseball and football later. 

Se 

ATTENDANCE AT CINCINNATI 

Naturally Ohio led with 242, and Pennsylvania 
followed with 137. No other state had above 10v. 

Illinois was third with ninety-five, only one 
more than Michigan, ninety-four, and buts two 
more than Indiana, ninety-three. New Jersey with 
seventy made a fine record. New York was dis- 
appointing with only sixty-three, less than half 
as many as Pennsylvania. 

Missouri did well with fifty-nine, and Iowa 
with forty-seven. 

Wisconsin always does well, forty-four. For 
her size West Virginia did remarkably well, 
iorty. Massachusetts always makes a good show- 
ing considering the distance, forty. Kentucky's 
thirty-nine was an excellent showing, and Minne- 
sota’s thirty was remarkable when the distance 
and population are taken into account. Texas 
with thirty-four was also something to boast. 

No state was unrepresented although Oregon 
and New Mexico had a narrow escape with one 
each. Arizona, Wyoming, California and Dela- 
ware had but two each. 

The largest number by far were the city super- 
intendents. 

Thirty-four state departments were repre- 
sented, Pennsylvania leading. 

Thirty-three states had normal schools repre- 
sented, Ohio leading, followed closely by Mis- 
souri and Illinois. ie poe: 

Thirty-six states had colleges and universities 
represented, Ohio naturally lead, IHinois 
New York following close. 

Canada and England were both represented. 

Ohio’s colleges and normal schools had more 
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than half as many as there were city superintend- 
ents. New York had more than half as many 
college and university professors as city super- 
intendents. Illinois came within two of having 
as many colleges and normal school men as city 
superintendents. Missouri had five more from 
colleges and normal schools as city superintend- 
ents. 

Ohio had fifty per cent. more county super- 
intendents than the nearest competitor. 

Twenty-one states had the agricultural colleges 
represented. The United States was well repre- 
sented officially, eighteen. 
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JOHN JASPER 


John Jasper, superintendent of schools of New 
York City for twenty-three years, the longest 
service any superintendent has ever rendered the 
city, died in Washington, recently, at the age oi 
seventy-eight. Mr. Jasper was greatly respected 
and beloved by the teaching force as a whole. 
He came into the service at the age of forty- 
two, retiring at sixty-five. His aaministration 
was attacked for lack of progress as every ad- 
ministration has been. He came in as a progres- 
sive as have other men, but he went out under 
the charge being a reactionary. 

New York created the office of superinten- 
dent in 1856, the year that the National Educa- 
tion Association was born. Samuel S. Randall 
was the first to hold the office. Between him 
and Mr.Jasper was Henry Kiddle, who was pro- 
fessionally prominent and popular. 

Upon the retirement of Mr. Jasper, Dr. An- 
drew L. Draper was elected but declined to qualify 
so that Dr. William H. Maxwell really  suc- 
ceeded Mr. Jasper in 1902. In the forty-nine 
years there have been but four superintendents 
of New York City. 
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MOTHER-TEACHERS LATEST 

Mether-teachers in New York City must here- 
after take a two years leave of absence without 
pay. Their positions will not be kept open for 
them. Upon return to duty they must accept 
such positions as are open to them or go on 
the excess list. The by-law so providing for 
this was adopted by a vote twenty-six to seven. 

The by-law adopted reads :— 

The board of superintendents shall 
have power to grant leave of absence 
without pay of any kind to a principal 
or a teacher for a period not to exceed 
one year for the purpose of study or of 
restoration of health, or for a period 
of two years for bearing and rearing a 
child. As any member of 
the teaching or supervising staff who is 
a married woman shall become aware 
of her pregnancy she shall (1) notify the 
city superintendent of schools and (2) 
forthwith apply for and accept leave 
of absence for two years: failure to do 
either shall be deemed neglect of duty 
and an act of insubordination. Such 
leaves of absence when granted by 
reason of pregnancy may be terminated 








soon as 
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by the Board of Education upon applica- 
tion by the teacher, approved by the 
board of superintendents, and all other 
leaves of absence may be terminated by 
the board of superintendents. All leaves 
of absence so granted shall be immedi- 
ately reported by the city superintendent 
of schools to the Board of Education 
and to the auditor. 
This disposes of the mother-teacher episode in 
New York City for the present. 
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N. E. A. ATTENDANCE 

The attendance upon the National Education 
Association in Boston in 1903 was 34.983; in 
Asbury Park, 1905, 23,642; San Francisco 1911, 
18,587, and Los Angeles 1907, 17,324. These 
are the big four. 

This demonstrates beyond question that the 
large meetings are always in the Coast cities, 
and incidentally that the two big Atlantic Coast 
meetings totaled 58,625, against 35,911 for the 
Pacific Coast meetings. Watch the figures for 
1915 at Oakland. 
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MISS LOGAN IN CINCINNATI 

Miss Anna E Logan, as assistant superin- 
tendent of Cincinnati, has an opportunity to 
magnify her training, talent and personality for 
the uplifting of the primary school teachers and 
pupils of the city in the same way that Eliza- 
beth Hall has done in Minneapolis. 

The raising of the old-time primary supervisor 
to an assistant superintendent marks a new pro- 
fessional era for teachers. 
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GRADUATE SUMMER COURSES 

It is announced that the program of Summer 
courses at the Johns Hopkins University will this 
year include graduate courses in a number of 
departments. These advanced courses will be 
offered in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of Master of Arts. Under the 
rule of the board of university studies, the resi- 
dence requirement for this degree is at least two 
years. The arrangement for summer graduate 
courses provides that one of these two years may 
be satisfied by attendance and study during not 
less than three session of the summer courses. 
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Among the candidates for the nomination for 
Governor of Kentucky are two schoolmasters. 
H. H. Cherry, principal of the Normal School 
at Bowling Green, and H. V. McChesney, former 
State superintendent. Mr. McChesney was pre- 
viously a county superintendent. 

“Safety First” is a comfort to those who prefer 
things as they are rather than as they ought to be. 

Bird houses are such a joy to birds and boys 
that they should be placed by the thousands. 

Nothing is best for a child in school that is not 
good for him out of school. 

National Education Association, 
California, August 16 to 22, 


Oakland, 
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(Continued from page 293) 








ears of seed corn, studying the stalk on which 
the ear grew, the conditions of soil, etc., under 
which it grew. When the ten ears had been 
selected, each student selected his best ear and 
these were arranged in a row and judged giving 
placings, first, second, third, and fourth. This 
corn selected for seed in October will be thor- 
oughly tested next spring at the proper time for 
this work using the “rag doll” tester and the 
“saw dust box” tester. 

The work in animal husbandry will be con- 
tinued in the spring by taking up the study of 
sheep, hogs and horses in the same manner fol- 
lowed in the study of beef cattle. 

The board will provide an eight or ten acre 
field for use in the agricultural work and a corn 
club and possibly a canning club will be organ- 
ized in the spring, each student being given a 
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certain plot of ground on which he pays his 
rent and keeps an account of every expense 
connected with raising his crop. At harvesting 
time, he will be required to make a complete re- 
port of his work in this particular line and then 
will be given school credit for his work. In case 
a student starts the work, paying the rent in ad- 
vance, and then drops the work, he forfeits the 
rent paid and the plot is turned over to another 
person. 

We are not claiming any particular credit for 
the plan since it is very similar to the plan m 
use in Minnesota High Schools. Very little, 
however, has been done along this line in Iowa 
schools. Several of our neighbors are already 
taking kindly to our plan of teaching this sub 
ject and have been following it to some extent 
These towns are all several times the size of 
Goldfield. We are of the opinion, however, that 
if we have something really worth while in this 
system, that it merits publication rather than 
suppression. 
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EXPANSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE MINNE- 
APOLIS SCHOOL SYSTEM 


[Report of Superintendent F. E. Spaulding.] 


Increase the number and extend the term of the even- 
ing schools so as to make accessible throughout the city 
adequate instruction in English and citizenship for the 
adult foreign born; instruction in such metal, wood- 
working and other trades as can be taught in the splen- 
didly equipped shops and laboratories of our high 
schools, both for those already working in those trades 
and for those desiring to qualify themselves for such 
work; instruction in any high school subject that the 
youth of the city working by day, may desire to pursue- 

Extend the work of the vocational high school for 
girls. About 100 girls are in attendance now; this num- 
ber will be increased to 250 within a few weeks. At a 
conservative estimate, there should be next year at least 
000 girls in this school. 

Segregate all subnormal and defective children in spe- 
cial classes and under teachers especially qualified for 
this work. 

Supplement the present work of the elementary schools 
with pre-vocational instruction for the following types 
of pupils: those who wish to continue their schooling for 
a brief period after completing the grades, but who do not 
care to enter either the high or the vocational schools; 
those who reach or near sixteen—the age of compulsory 
attendance—without the prospect of completing the re- 
gular grades, and who would be better served by more 
practical instruction; boys and girls who have left the 
elementary schools, either by graduation or by reaching 
age limit, and who are not employed either at home or 
in a wage-earning occupation. There should be a law— 
as there once was—compelling the school attendance of 
such boys and girls who are otherwise loafing about 
the streets, a growing menace to themselves and to the 
‘ommunity. 

Make the maximum number of pupils in elementary 
classes forty-two 

Increase the number and extend to at least eig 
the term of the summer elementary schools, and pre 
vide summer high school imstruction 


Attendance on summer schools both elementary and 


high, should not be made compulsory it should be 
couraged. For boys and girls remaining in the city 
without employment, the summer vacation of twe 
weeks is too long, a period of demoralization rather than 
of recuperation. With the mornings only of « 
of this time spent in school there is still an abundance 
of time for free play and rest. Last year there was a 
total enrollment of 3,159, with an average membership 
of 2,700, in the elementary summer schools. For ab 
1,500 of these the summer session of six and in a few 
schools eight weeks, resulted in advancement | St 
mester’s work; over thirty of this number were prepared 
for admission to the high schools 

Employ in all except the smallest buildings, one es 
pecially qualified teacher to give instruction to pupils in 
dividually and in small groups who need more assistance 
temporarily than the regular teacher can give to enable 
them either to keep up with the classes or t idvance 
more rapidly in order to enter higher classes 

Extend the kindergartens throughout the city so that 
a kindergarten will be accessible to every child who 
wishes to attend. 


It is to be noted that- the above program is es 


t 5 
sentially a program of extension; it calls for the ex 
tension throughout the system of policies and activities 
that have already proved successful on a small scale, that 
for the most part are being carried on here and there 
at the present time. It is scarcely in harmony with a 
fundamental idea of our public school system that we 
should continue, beyond the experimental stage, any ac 


tivity in the interest of one group or type of pupils that 
we are not prepared to maintain in the interest of all 
similar groups or types ot pupils 


We are certainly unwilling to abandon any of these a 
tivities or policies, evening schools, summer school, spe 
cial classes for subnormal and exceptional children, kin 
dergartens, ocational instruct elementary classes of 
reasonable Y hence ire not under t trongest 
obligation to extend them as rapidly as | ible for the 


benefit of all? 
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WHAT BELLEVILLE, N. J., IS TRYING TO 
DO 


There are certain outcroppings on the sur- 
face of all school systems that afford as sure 
an estimate of their progress and success as the 
rough surface indications do of the beds of 
precious ore cached in the earth beneath. 

It is not difficult to conceal the weakness of a 
system and the casual visitor is often misled as 
to the true value of what is visible on the sur- 
face or, as is often the case, of what he may be 
ingeniously led to see. 

Still you cannot gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles in the educational any more than 
in the spiritual world. 

One could not step into the room of any 
grade in the Belleville schools from the 
kindergarten to the high school but he would 
be impressed and charmed with the gentle, 
happy spirit prevailing. One may well admit 
that in such cases there are surface indications 
that are misleading but here as in other forms 
of educational experience there are tests that 
are quite infallible so that one need not be led 
astray unless he wishes to be. 

One of the first indications of thoroughness, 
though a minor one, to be sure, will be found 
in the superior character of the buildings. To 
this test Belleville responds most nobly. The 
Belleville School plant now comprises five brick 
buildings, with sixty-five classrooms, eighteen 
administration rooms and four auditoriums 
situated on commodious grounds, equipped with 
ample books and tools for educational work, 
and having complete devices for safety. 

Given then fine buildings, able teachers, com- 
petent and sympathetic supervision and a spirit 
of helpfulness and contentment apparent to the 
most superficial observer, what should 
naturally follow? 

Obviously a desire on the part of the pupils 
to be constant in their attendance. And how 
do the Belleville schools respond to this test? 
In the first place it is well to take the propor- 
tional attendance in the various grades and it 
is worthy of note that the high school with 
three per cent. of the whole school enrollment in 
1904-5 has advanced to eight per cent; the 
grammar school ten years ago had sixteen per 
cent. and has advanced to thirty-one per cert. 
while the primary grade formerly eighty-one 
per cent. of the total school has now dropped 
to sixty-one per cent. These indicate the 
growing strength of the system. But the at- 
tendance of pupils makes a most extraordinary 
showing so high, indeed, that it is doubtful if 
its equal can be found in the entire country. 
One school reached the per cent. of attendance 
of 96.8, two others 97.8 and 97.2, and the high 
school with a percentage of attendance of 97. 

The number of pupils who completed the 
year with no absence was 555 or twenty-six per 
cent. of the average enrollment. This is a re- 
markable showing and awaits matching else 
where. Is it strange that Superintendent 
George RK. Gerard is proud of a system which 
counts him as its apex? W. P. A. 
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A PUEBLO SCHOOL GARDEN 


JENNIE K. KINGMAN 


There is less than half an acre in the Lake 
View School garden, and included within it is a 
grass plot, flower beds and shrubbery. The 
remaining space is divided into plots separated 
by raised walks—walks that are worked up each 
spring by ten-year-old boys. 

In this school there are only the kindergarten 
and the first four grades, so very heavy work 
can not be attempted, but even the first grade 
does some of its own spading and all of its own 
raking and planting. 

Most of the work in the garden is done be- 
tween the hours of eight and nine, at recess 
periods and at the noon hour. The children are 
urged and encouraged to come to school early, 
instead of loafing in the alleys, learning to 
smoke. 

Early last spring the children bought from 
an eastern seed firm about fifteen dollars worth 
of seeds in penny packets, and planted them in 
their own home gardens. 

About thirty very fine willow trees were given 
to the school by the Park Commissioner and 
were set out by the third and fourth grade boys. 
All but two are alive this fall. 


In the spring the rose bushes and _ lilacs 
needed thinning and transplanting. Every child 
in two grades helped and each received a root 
for himself. Likewise the pansies had to be 
thinned out and dozens of plants were given to 
the children. This fall we find that nearly all 
of these are growing. 

The first grade has sold about fifty pounds of 
shelled pop corn at ten cents a pound, and has 
enough left for a Thanksgiving treat for the 
entire school. 

The kindergarten sold about seventy-five 
pumpkins from its plot and had enough left to 
furnish Jack-o'-lanterns for the school for 
Hallowe'en decorations. 

The second grade has sold parsnips, turnips 
and carrots and had beets enough so that every 
child in the grade could take home enough for 
a large family for dinner. 

About two hundreds pounds’ of green 
tomatoes were sold in the community and many 
families will eat mixed pickles that grew in “our 
garden.” 

This is not altogether a money-making 
garden, although these small children are taught 
the rudiments of the economic side of it. The 
garden has had this effect. Nearly every family 
in the community has a garden. 

The summer work is a partly unsolved prob- 
lem. The teachers are all away and the garden 
is left to the care of a competent janitress, a 


born farm woman. The children were urged to 
give systematic help in the garden during the 


summer. They responded very well and a list 
was kept by the janitress throughout the vaca- 
tion of the children) who came to help—to 


weed, to irrigate, to cultivate, to cut flowers, 
to mow the lawn, to water the trees. These 
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children received “honorary mention” when 
school began this fall. 

A plan is being formed to organize a com- 
munity garden club, under the supervision of 
one of the teachers, in the early spring. 

There is ample opportunity for studying in- 
sect life in this garden work. One Friday 
night early last May we made a visit to the 
garden to see the result of several weeks of 


work. Everything was up in long, straight 
rows. Monday morning we held a funeral in the 


garden as one by one the teachers and children 
came. Not a sprout was to be seen! The cut 
worm had taken everything. One-hundred and 
fifty children went to work and collected cut 
worms by the thousand. We planted again, 
and more cut worms were lying in wait for the 
tender shoots. We planted a third time! By 
that time it was too late for the cut worms. 

We are hoping that the agricultural depart- 
ment will find a sure death for cut worms. We 
have tried every suggestion that has been of- 
fered. 

But these things are good for the children! 
And surely there is nothing better for a lively 
boy who prepares his lesson in half the given 
time and who then lays his plans to keep things 
humming around him, than to say to him, “You 
may go to the garden for fifteen minutes and 
clean up the cabbage patch.”’ 
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CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 
MARGARET E, SCHALLENBERGER 
Commissioner of Elementary Education, California. 

More than eighty per cent. of the teachers of 
California are professionally trained. In some 
counties no applicants for teachers’ certificates 
present themselves as candidates for examina- 
tion; in others only one or two. From June, 
1913, to June, 1914, inclusive, the three semi- 
annual examinations held in each county of the 
state for the purpose of certificating elementary 
teachers, resulted in the granting of only six 
hundred seventy-eight certificates, an average 
of less than four for each examination. In 
three counties no certificates were granted; in 
seven counties only one. 

It seems as if the time were fast approaching 
when California could require professional train- 
ing of all of her teachers, and as if the time had 
arrived when no teacher should be allowed to 
be examined who can not produce evidence of 
education equal to that of a graduate of a repu- 
table high school. A proposed law exacting 
high school education or its equivalent as a 
minimum requirement in scholarship, and a 
definite amount of professional training as a 
minimum requirement, in practical efficiency, 
for all candidates for certification as elementary 
teachers, is included in the proposed recom- 
mendation for legislation now in the hands of 
your committee on legislation. 

The present law, which, as it stands, permits 
graduates of universities to teach in the ele- 


mentary schools without having received any 
special professional training, is illogical and im- 
practical and ought to be repealed.—Report. 
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PATHOLOGICAL FACTORS FOUND TO BE 
DIRECTLY RESPONSIBLE FOR DE- 
LINQUENCY IN 421 CONSECUTIVE 
CASES GIVEN FORMAL COURT 
HEARING DURING 1912 


LILBURN MERRILL, M. D. 
Seattle 
We have here recorded only the pathology which 
was the immediate and predominant source of the 
delinquency. 


Per Cent. 

Social Pathology 219 52 
Inordinate legal restraint............. 3 
Mischievous adventure ...........00- a 


Unwholesome companionship ......... 93 


Dommestee WONTON ok oc scwisscecwassewsce 113 
Physical Pathology 124 29.5 
PUPSICRE GOONN xcs ccscncccsccocate’ 17 
Pumctional -MOUPOSG 2. .cscscccicccecess 107 
Mental Pathology 78 18.5 
| a ee 15 

Mental backwardness 28 
Feeble-mindedmess  ......0s..cccccccccces 27 
TY. ins con ahanddobianinedeeuuasne 8 


PREDOMINANT OFFENCE WHICH BROUGHT 
CHILD INTO COURT. 


BOYS. 

Inordinate legal restraint 3 
Use of explosives found in woods.......... 1 
PCCsoan) GHIRIER © 20. 5040 cchincdccntetas a 
DiserGerty “GOMER  oisien sven andinke sac naecdl l 

Mischievous adventure 9 
Hallowe’en | escapade st lite Sa tatachias Rew ala 1 
Larceny of automobile to take joy ride.... 2 
Disorderly conduct with gang ................ 5 
POMIRGIOME. «as acctyn cn ound ened bene bae aie 1 
Defacing carriage with paint................. 1 
Personal assatiit “with @iQ@.. cs.cscscessetes 1 

Unwholesome companionship 80 
intoxication amd §ATCORY ....+cinscencncssaueed 
en eT ae ees. Leena 3 
Disorderly conduct with gang ................ 5 
Larceny and use of stolen automobile...... 5 
LARC occ cndn ad demas ese ss beeen 
TUES cixs i cncaWekesanedtescssketsacusanree 17 
Incorrimipility Gt GORGE © isc .acccmccscsesveeu 1 
Sruancy Bed Te Wiss siccns Sccieles duane 
Disorderly conduct at school............... 1 
ee Re are errr ns Wee ee 
CO Ss ssakdctcecadsevds oowudeaeenes been 
ENOOPERESY . COMTIIEE: \ickaiis iciacs seagddeesrues 1 


Malicious mischief about neighborhood.... 1 


eR Te ey ee Ne 
Truancy and sex delinquency ...........ee0. 1 
PMN i knicussstsnssae puedes cen 
Domestic neglect 86 
DOME © oka cachawiusces desc sagan 
TORS 5 cs cha peubeakea tous bs 54452000 008e bee 
Teeamey sd TAGRR bnsccscses cdcnencsaan oe 
RAGE: . via 056k tice dea ens 64k ceed weeenenenn 18 
Tncorrigibily Ot ROUIGs 00500 0006e500ecessene 13 
See. GeimgmtGee sikesss seve scnnctciavabavas 2 
Trusncy end TOURNGIOM ones sic cieecinsisenen ee 
Disonderiy- COMUGGE iiss) siscccbcevaesshchason Me 
Larceny and on streets at night........... l 
Malicious mischief about neighborhood.... 1 
BOOMERS onic occ ck bane sens cobueadereee sts ee ew 
Profane language toward neighbors........ 1 


Physical precocity 14 


Sa nD oe ir OES 


oy odent 
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ee eee eh adi h a cdinehpoccecness 
BN ME WEEMS soc occ cc cscs cccmces 
Disorderly conduct with gang.............. 
Truancy eet cs chtackionaectedsbec 
TT dines nennes 60660 900s sess esaeees 
Intoxication and larceny ............ bwhnen 
EE | ee 
EE, \icskscbibac dha sipwh.c osieecieweee's 
BUGMRIOEE “BRE BEMANGY «oo< sche ccccccsccccces 


. 


Se ee Dh Ne 


Functional neurosis 
re 


Beemeremiety St ROME ....2.6cccccccccccs Pe | 
SEOGBRCY «2.20 Piss Maat a ainbahian ake Sante ec cee 
Re nee = on elaine cent 16 


IE: hic ceadnideenes 0cecnesessceeRe 


MOORES GRE TOMAGIEM ono. cccccccccnccess G 
Eee ee ee ere pip eeonaleneaan lal 
Intoxication ...... Saati enka picieklndina ae 
Incorrigibility at nitnal Ee eT 
Disorderly conduct with gang .......... ete: 
Truancy and nomadism ........ aeoows aie a 
Sex delinquency and nomadism............ 1 
Larceny and sex delinquency .............. 1 
Moral deficiency 
re Pracgeomos-< sndebiates aaoeeeeneene 
I te Pita Bees aGaue abd adcena ces 3 
Truancy Se ee Se 1 
ee Cee icetaemaaes aes 1 
Mental backwardness 
Truancy Betaauatnawieens om 
PROOCTIIOTIty At HOME cc ccccccsiccccccccce 4 
I, eed 6s eencenktaaneniinc a ealeiiaiale a 
I icitrensawunewnes sinien cee 
Malicious mischief seus aclittashect.... 1 
Oe Reakaep +2 
Feeble-mindedness 
EY (hese ec cakes akadwknenad aneeudds 3 
Larceny and malicious mischief ............ 1 
SMGCOSTIIOMIEY Bt HOME .o0cccccceccccccccces 6 
Sex delinquency wi vs 
Sex delinquency and beieaie.. on 
Epilepsy 
EE ee ne ae ge ee 1 
BMGOPTIMIEtY Bt TOME once. cise sccccccccesess 8 
Larceny and disorderly eianibiks pa kaieiiaae 1 
Larceny and truancy ' ae 
GIRLS. 
Mischievous adventure 
Joy ride in stolen automobile.............. 1 
Unwholesome companionship 
Out nights; defiant toward parent......... 1 
Attempted marriage in defiance of mother.... 1 
se pitencees 11 
Domestic neglect 
NE, ci aw cis waa bhda ieihede 13 
ee os 7 
RR ee re 
Out nights; defiant toward parent........ 5 
SGC Lbc on ctudlends bcdakevecudnchaeee cia 1 


Physical precocity 
Beate SWOT TOR HOME oicinsic ccsssocscnsccdcs 1 


Ny IN ahs bs 'aca's dann sie di aendieriokieiecnis 2 
Functional neurosis 

Sex delinquency .... A wayaiahn saa Sa 
Profanity about suhoed building. RD adraRadiein ised 3 
I eRe hala isis dricabbiass Amieccilicese oun bait 
Out nights; defiant toward parent ........ 1 


I I 65a iat acaceany wash e awaia aieehe e's ses 
Moral deficiency 
I isis is cdaivn cscs cdanuesenws 3 
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77 


11 


19 


13 


to 
~ 


30 


Incorrigibility in foster home ............. 
Mental backwardness > 


— 


Siac wauseab bonnes .4 

Incorrigibility in Seaber eeane bibaninasiee S 

See ST SOOO THOUS 5 dic ciicccccsceccisae S 

Larceny; ran away from home............ l 
Feeble-mindedness 12 

Beet NE TPDED HOME bcs ccciscccedccvecouss 2 

Ga sacetewnen Bor te eee pian aie aoe 2 

Sex delinquency ......... icin Aiaa ieee baie dai 

Incorrigibility at home ...........eeu- manos ee 
Epilepsy = 

ee NON a a cbhd asec cdasssameseew 2 
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BIRD PICTURES FREE TO TEACHERS 


The sum of $25,000 has been supplied to the 
National Association of Audubon Societies for the 
purpose of helping teachers to give simple instruc- 
tion on our native birds to their pupils during the 
year 1915. The Audubon plan of assisting teachers 
is to help them form and conduct simple Junior 
Audubon Classes. The method is as follows:— 




















SONG SPARROW 
Reduced from large four-color illustrations of the Audubon 
Society bird pictures. 

Any teacher or other person who will interest 
not less than ten children in contributing a fee of 
ten cents each to become Junior Members, and 
will send this to the office of the National Asso- 
ciation, will receive for each child ten of the best 
colored portraits of wild birds that have ever been 
published in this country. With each one of these ten 
pictures goes an outline drawing intended to be 
used by the child for filling in the proper colors 
vith crayons. Each picture is accompanied by a 
four-paged leaflet describing the habits and general 
activities of the bird treated. Each child in the 
class will also receive an Audubon button. The 
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cost of publishing and mailing this material is a 
little more than twice as much as the child’s fee. 

The teacher who forms such a class receives, with- 
out cost to herself, one full year’s subscription to 
the beautifully. illustrated magazine Bird-Lore. This 
is the leading publication in the world on bird-study. 
To the teacher there is sent also other free litera- 
ture containing many hints on methods of putting 
up bird-boxes, feeding birds in winter, and descrip- 
tions of methods for attracting and keeping birds 
about the home or the schoolhouse. 

The accompanying illustration will give some idea 
of the character of these pictures, but remember 
all are in natural colors, are much larger than is 
here indicated, and are printed on cards of sufficient 
size to make attractive schoolroom decorations. 

The ten subjects supplied to children this year are 
as foliows Brown Thrasher, Nuthatch, Bluebird, 
Downy Woodpecker, Baltimore Oriole, Robin, Bobo- 
link, Goldfinch, Song Sparrow and Green Heron. 

Endorsing this work, Dr. P. P. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, says: “I consider 
the work of the Junior Audubon Classes very im- 
portant for both educational and economic results, 
and I congratulate you upon the opportunity of 
extending it. The bird-clause in the Mosaic Law 
ends with the words, ‘That it may be well with 
thee, and that thou mayest prolong thy days.’ The 
principle still holds. I hope. that through your ef- 
forts the American people may soon be better in- 
formed in regard to our wild birds and their value.’ 

In 1914 school children to the number of over 
115.000 availed themselves of this opportunity. Hun- 
dreds of enthusiastic letters have been received from 


teachers. 

As long as the Association's special fund for this 
work holds out, this offer is open to any teacher 
in the United States or Canada. Any teacher read- 
ing this notice may immediately coliect the dues of 
ten or more members of her class, send them in, 
and receive the material; or further information will 
gladly be furnished upon request. 

T. GILBERT PEARSON, Secretary, 
1974 Broadway, New York City. 
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THRIFT 


1 have just read with much interest the paper on 
Thrift: the Need Among the Rising Generation of 
America’ which was read by L. E. Wolfe, San Antonio, 
Texas. before the National Brick Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at New Orleans, La., and which has recently 
been reprinted and sent to all parts of the country by 
United States Commissioner of Education Claxton. 

In this paper Mr. Wolfe gives suggestions for enrich- 
ing the curriculum of the public school with practical 
work in domestic science, woodwork and school garden- 
ing. and for encouraging helpful work at home which 
shall be recognized by the school so that school and 
home may work together for the proper education of 
the child. 

This paper is full of sound sense for teachers and pa- 
rents. The ideas expressed are the result of large ex- 
perience on the part of the writer and if they could be 
adopted and incorporated into the education of America 
we might well expect to rear up a citizenship which would 
ree with the writer of the paper that “one of the 
greatest obitgations that rests upon a human being is 
to render to society the greatest service for which he js 
capable. We are coming more and more to realize that 
any honorable, helpful service is in a high sense divine.” 


ic 
W. A. "Baldwin, Hyannis, Mass. 
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BOOK TABLE 


HOLTON-CURRY READERS: First Reader by 
Martha Adelaide Holton and Charles Madison 
Curry. Illustrated by Frances Beem. Price, 30 cents. 
Second Reader. By Miss Holton, Mr. Curry and 
Mina Holton Page. Illustrated by Frederick Rich- 
ardson. Price, 35 cents. Third reader, 40 cents. 
Fourth Reader, 45 cents. Illustrated by Maud Hunt 
Squire. Fifth Reader, 50 cents. By Miss Holton and 
Mr. Curry. Sixth Reader, 55 cents. Illustrated by 
Ned E. Hadley. Seventh Reader, 60 cents. Eighth 
Reader, 60 cents. Illustrated by Milo Winter. Chi- 
cago: Rand, McNally & Co 
This is an eight-book series in which every book jus- 

tifies its appeal for the attention of teachers and school 

officials. There are contributions of educational ideals 
that are well worth while. 

The series is divided skilfully between learning to read 
and reading to learn. The first three books keep con- 
stantly in mind learning to read through being taught 
to read. The key-note of these three books is genuine 
interest and inspiration for both teacher and learner. 
The books have in mind the teacher's pleasure as 
well as the child’s enjoyment all the time and the inspira- 
tion that a teacher can get from the achievement of the 
children. 

Having learned to) read by the use of the first three 
books, the next four books are so made that children 
will learn and enjoy learning through the reading of 
these books. The learning is along narrow lines, is not 
to any great extent the getting of information, but rather 
learning to enjoy the reading of things worth reading 
because of the way authors clothe their language. The 
dress of a thought is made to be appreciated as much 
as the gowning of a beautiful woman. The art of 
reading for the art of the writer is a conspicuous fea- 
ture of the four upper books oi the series. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION FOR COLLEGE 
WOMEN. By Elizabeth Moore, Dora G. Tompkins 
and Mildred MacLean, all of the English department 
at lowa State College, New York: The Macmillian 
Company. 12mo. Cloth. 314 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

, These three joint authors have based this valuable 

volume on this conviction that “there are certain de- 

mands made upon women in the home, the club and so- 
ciety, that are distinct from those made upon men, and 
that these demands must be recognized in the training of 
women.’ The complex interests of modern life so far 
as women are concerned, are never beyond their sight 
in their writing. The themes on whic! h they write cover 

a wide practical ground, such as “Note Taking,” The 

Lecture,” “The Club Paper,” “The 300k Review,’ 

“Short Stories,” “Poetry,” “Pictures,” “Letter Writing,’ 

and others cognate to these just mentioned. And their 

presentation of these selected topics is both luminous 
and attractive. Without being invidious towards.those 
who have written on Engli sh composition, we feel like 
saying that no work of its kind that has come to our 
desk in recent years has excelled this in its width of 
treatment, its simplicity of style, or its happy selection 


of illustrations from other authors in prose or poetry. 


EVERY DAY BUSINESS FOR WOMEN. By Mary 
A. Wilbur. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 12mo, 
Cloth. 276 pp. Price, &0 cents 

Two things go to make such a work as this valuable 

to an understanding of a segment of present day life: 
(1) that vocational education is more and more claiming 
a place in our instructive life, and (2) that such large 
numbers of women are giving themselves up to the call 
of business with its responsibilities and opportunities, 
Mr. Gallagher, of the West Roxbury High School, in 
commending the volume deems it, or something on si- 
milar lines, essential in our school life today. The book 
deals with banks and exchange, money, contracts, bills 
and receipts, simple bookkeeping, forw: irding, taxes and 
customs, stocks and bonds, estates and wills, etc. The au- 
thor has had a wide experience in teachin g banking and 
political economy in a New Jersey schoo 


WHERE BUGLES CALL AND OTHER VERSES 


By Elizabeth Powers Merrill Boston: Sherman 
French & Company. Cloth. Price, $1.00, by mail. 
Here are grouped sixty bits of verse by one who has 


the gift of drawing vivid pictures of scenes that appeal 
to local and patriotic sentiment and of weaving interest- 
ing stories into verse. 
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OPERA STORIES FROM WAGNER. By Florence 
Akin, of the Irvington School, Portland, Oregon. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 12mo,. Cloth. 
108 pp. Price, 45 cents, net. 

This is a reader for primary grades. The subject mat- 
ter has been gleaned from the best operas of Wagner, 
and is told in the simplest possible language in the in- 
terests of the little people. All the positions of these 
operas that might seem inappropriate for children have 
been excluded, while those parts that are naturally 
pleasant and sweet to them are retained. The sections 
selected are from “The Rhine-Gold,” “The Walkure,” 
“Siegfried” and “Gotterdammerung,” some of Wagner's 
best productions, and those that are likely to make a 
strong appeal to the child’s imagination. 





A DECADE OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 
THE PHILLIPPINES. By Professor David P. Bar- 
rows, of the University of California. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 66 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

In 1903, Dr. Barrows published a “History of the Phi- 
lippines,” which was a very complete record of the Islands 
up to that date. Since that time the Philippines have 
been conspicuous in the public eye, and the decade since 
1903 has had matiy occurrences worthy of record. This 
brief volume tells the story of this one of our insular de- 
pendencies from 1903 to 1913, and tells it well. The au- 
thor has the habit of clearness in his description of the 
important vents of that decade, and beside this the ability 
of condensation. This work is really a supplement 
and a very valuable one, of his earlier and more com- 
plete work. 


ANCIENT CIVILIZATION. By Roscoe Lewis Ash- 
ley, author of “American History’ and “American 
Government.” New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 363 pp. Price, $1.20. 

It’s no one’s idea of an easy task to write in three hun- 
dred pages of an ancient history which will excite 
thoughtfulness among high school students and give 
them at the same time a clear narrative of events from 
are dawn of civilization to the time of Charlemagne. But 
Mr. Ashley has come nearer doing this than most authors 
of ancient history text-books, because he deals chiefly 
with great movements in history, with important leaders, 
with the life of the people in different epochs and with 
their social history. The author keeps in mind the im 
portance of any change as a part of the development of 
ancient civilization and the connection between these 
changes and modern life. He aims to give a correct im- 
pression of events and changes rather than to describe 
them with literal accuracy. The supplementary material 
at the end of each chapter, chronological outlines, topics 
and suggestions for study, give the teacher all the assis- 
tance that is needed for elaborating the details of periods 
covered. 

THE PRINCESS AND THE CLAN. 
R. Piper, author of Silva’s Experiment 
tratetl by John Goss. Boston: The 
Illuminated Cloth. 12 mo. 322 pages. 


By Margaret 
etc. Illus- 

Page Company. 
Price, $1.50. 


This is a story for both boys and girls, as the clan 
might, by another figure, be called the “gang.” It also 
has a lively interest from the school relations and 


games included in the book. No boy or girl will go far 
in the book without completing it at a sitting as nearly 
as possible. 


rOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
t.y Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Gran jlated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
just Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
»v mai) Free. Muriue Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 








PLAYS - PLAYS 


I have the newest and most attractive, as well as the largest assortment 
of plays in the world. 


> ‘ 4a 
French’s Standard Library Edition 
includes plays by 

Clyde Fitch, R. C. Carton, Alfred Sutro, 
Harding Davis, Arthur W. Pinero, 
Oscar Wilde, Haddon Chambers, Jerome K. Jerome, 
Cosmo Gordon Lenox, H. V. Esmond, Preston Gibson, 
George Broadhurst. William Gillette, Martha Morton, 
H. A. DuSouchet, Edward E. Kidder, W. W. Jacobs, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Louis N. Parker, Madelene 
Lucette Ryley and Henry Arthur Jones. 
French's International Copyrighted Edition contains plays, 
comedies and farces of interaational reputation; also recent profes- 
sional successes by famous American and English authors 








Richard 
Anthony Hope, 


Send a two-cent stamp for my new Catalogue 
describing thousands of plays. 


SAMUEL FRENCH, 28230 W. 33th St., New York City 
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FOOD: WHAT IT IS AND DOES. By Edith Greer. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 251 pp. Lilus- 
trated. Price, $1.00. 

More and more attention is being drawn to this vital 
subject of food. From cover to cover this book abounds 
in the ascertained facts about foods, vegetable and ani- 
mal. It is a real treasury of information, upon which 
one may draw freely for facts as to nourishment values, 
and also facts about things that may be attractive to the 
palate, and yet useless—or worse—in building up tissues 
and sustaining life at a happy maximum. Beside the va- 
luable and untechnical textual matter, there are numer- 
ous illustrations of a high grade, also maps, statistics, 
charts, tables, etc., that convey helpful and trustworthy 


information. The entire volume is excellently planned 
and ably executed. It is a word of authority in domestic 
science. 


WONDERLAND STORIES. By Mrs. Elizabeth Lewis. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 12mo. Cloth. 
153 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Mrs. Lewis has the gift of writing in a simple and 
winning style for the little people, so that they can thor- 
oughly understand the meaning of her descriptions. 
And this gift is seen in these stories of Wonderland that 
make so strong an appeal to the imagination of the chil- 
dren. The stories in this book are from “Alice in Won- 
derland,” “Robinson Crusoe,” ‘‘Pandora’s Box,” “Swiss 
Family Robinson” and “Gulliver’s Travels’; and they 
are related so pleasantly, and simplified so finely, that 
the youngest of the youngsters will not fail to catch 
their meaning. And the book has pictures as well— 
twenty-five of them in all, and they have their story for 
eye as the words have theirs for the ear. 

0-88 


CORRECTIONS 

In issue of March 4, in article entitled ““Man’s Moral 
Nature the Key to Human Education and Evolution,” 
the following corrections are necessary: First, the first 
sentence at the beginning of column three of the 
article which begins, “Man is an animal plus conscious- 
ness, etc,” should read, “Man is an animal 








plus a con- 


science, etc.” Second, the beginning sentence in the 
lower or second paragraph’ of the same column which 
reads in part as printed, “The Weaknesses of the 


American Home and School,” should read, “The weak- 
nesses of the American Negroes’ Home School 


esses and 
Life, for example, etc.” 





COLT ON-MURBACH 


PHYSIOLOGY 


AND HYGIENE 


By B. P. CoLron, A. M. 
Late of the Illinois State Normal University and 
Louis MuRBACH, PH. D 
Detroit Central High School 


HIS is a revised and rewritten edition of Colton’s 

sriefer Physiology—one of the most success- 

ful high school texts upon the subject. {The re- 

vision adapts the bookto meet modern requirements 

even more adequately than the earlier form of the 
work met the needs of its time. 


The American School Board Journal says: 


It is rare to find in a revision of a textbook¥much 
improvement over the original. In the present book 
one of the best known works 0a physiology has been 
rewritten ani, we think, greatly bettered according 
to the naw coaception of physi>logical|teaching. 
The chapters onfood and the digestive system ‘are 
particularly strong and the discussion of) the [ner- 
vous system is unusually clearand helpful. The new 
mitter on hygiene is fully up to the high standard of 
the old book. Typographically. the new edition is a 
great improvement over the original] book. 


Cloth. Illustrated in color. 39) pages. $1.00 


D. C. HEATH & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 223% | CHICAGO 





BOSTON 
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This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


MARCH. 


18-20. South Carolina 
Teachers’ Association. 


18-20:Northern Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association. St. Cloud. F. 
W. Dobbyn, Little Falls, pres. 


State 
Florence. 


90: Massachusetts Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. Riverbank Court, Cam- 
bridge. Howard W. Poor, 27 Mt. 
Vernon street, Reading, sec’y. 

24-26: Southeastern Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 
A. O. Thomas, state superinten- 
dent. 


25-26: Northern South Dakota Edu- 
cational Association, Aberdeen. 


25-27: Virginia State Ttachers’ Asso- 
ciation for the First Congressional 
District. Fredericksburg. Pro- 
fessor A. B. Chandler, Jr., State 
Normal School, presiding officer. 


26: South Carolina State Teachers’ 
Association, Cedar Point. 


APRIL. 


1-3: Northwest Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Superintendent F. E. 
Fuller, Orange City, pres. 

1-8: Northern Indiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation. South Bend. 


1-3: Alabama State Educational As- 
sociation. Montgomery. S. R. 
3utler, Huntsville, pres.; W. C. 
Griggs, Gadsden, sec’y. 

1-3: Eastern 
Association. 
New York City. 


8-10: Southern Section Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Benton. 


Commercial Teachers’ 
McAlpine Hotel, 


8-10: Arkansas State Teachers’ 
Association. Little Rock. J. L. 
Bond, Little Rock, pres.; W. E. 


Laseter, England, sec’y. 


13-17: Schoolman’s Week, University 
of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 
Penn., Professor Harlan D. Upde- 
graff, chairman. 

16-17: Conference 
Measurements. 
sity, Bloomington. 

21-24: Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation, Louisville. 

22-24: Oklahoma High School Track 


Meet. University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. 


on Educational 
Indiana Univer: 


99_94- 


22-2 State Teachers’ 
Association. Baton Rouge. 

J. Brown, State Department of 
Public Instruction, pres.; Superin- 
tendent L. J. Alleman, Lafayette, 
sec’y. 


Louisiana 


23: Central Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association; Normal, 
Illinois. Anthony Middleton, 


Peoria; Miss Mary Moore, Deca- 
tur, secretary. 

25: Annual Swarthmore Conference 
of Teachers, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Penn. 


26-27: 
leges. 
lege. 


29-May is Mississippi State 
Teachers’ Association. Laurel. 
O. A. Shaw, Winona, pres.; H. L. 
McCleskey, Hazlehur, sec’y. 


Federation of Illinois Col- 
Galesburg, Lombard Col- 


29-May 1: Eastern Art and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association. 
Buffalo. Alvin E. Dodd, 140 West 
42d street, New York City, sec’y. 


MAY 


6-8: Georgia Educational 
tion. Macon. 


Associa- 


7-8: Superintendents and Principals 
Association of Northern Illinois, 
De Kalb. 


12-19. National 
Charities and Correction. 
timore, William T. Cross, 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, 
eral Secretary. 


of 
Bal- 
315 
Gen- 


Conference 


15: Educational Society of Baltimore. 
Annual business meeting and din- 
ner, Baltimore, Md. Andrew H. 


King, Baltimore City College, 
sec’y. 
18: Peace Day. 

JUNE. 
24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 


Festival, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver. Colo., sec’y. 


28-July 3: Conference of Superinten- 
dents of schools of Unions and 
Smaller Towns in Massachusetts. 
Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Under auspices of State Board of 
Education. 


29-July 2: Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association. Ocean City. 


JULY 


1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Wallace E. Mason, 
Keene, N. H., sec’y. 


28-August 6: Conference 
Mothers’ Congress Club 
Parent-Teachers’ 


of 
and of 
Associations, in 
connection with Summer School, 
Newark, Delaware. State Com- 
missioner of Education, Charles A. 
Wagner, Dover, Delaware. 


AUGUST. 

2-7: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. San 
Francisco, Stanford University 
and University of California, 

OCTOBER. 


14-16: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Rutland. Miss Caroline 
S. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury, pres.; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, 
sec’y. 





15-16: Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Charleston. 
Co. Supt. H. L. Fowkes, Taylor- 
ville; Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 
ville, secretary. 


28-29: Maine Teachers’ 
Bangor. Harold 
Augusta, sec’y. 


Association. 
A. Allan, 





,NEW ENGLAND STATES- 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

3O0STON. Courses in the sum- 
mer session at Boston University 
this year will be held daily, except on 
Saturday, during the six weeks be- 
ginning July 1, 1915. Each course 
will consist of thirty class exercises 
or their equivalent. The courses are 
designed to meet the needs of the 
following: (1) Teachers in all grades 
of schools, who wish to carry on ad- 
vanced study in their own subject, or 
to gain a better equipment for teach- 
ing by the pursuit of other branches. 
Very many of the courses are offered 


primarily for teachers; (2) school 
superintendents and other — school 
officers; (3) university students, 
graduates and undergraduates; (4) 


business men and persons preparing 
for a business career; (5) other stu- 
dents who are found qualified by in- 
structors in the respective courses to 
pursue work with advantage. 

There are no formal examinations 
for admission to the summer session. 
Credit toward a _ university degree 
will be given only to students who 
can satisfy the requirements for the 


degree, either by passing the en- 
trance examinations or otherwise. 
Students who are not candidates for 


a degree will, upon 


completing the 
work of a course, be 


given a certifi- 


cate for that course, as a record of 
proficiency or satisfactory work in 
the subject. 


The fee for each lecture or recita- 
tion course of five hours a week will 
be $15, and for each additional course 
$10. 

The instructors include: Professor 
E. C. Black, Professor C. P. Huse, 
Professor J. P. Marshall, Professor 
M. L. Perrin, Professor A. H. Rice, 
Professor J. R. Taylor, Assistant 
Professor 8. M. Waxman, Professor 
A. W. Weysse, Professor Wilde. 

Students in the summer session 
are to enjoy the use of the dormitory 
of the School of Theology on Mt. 
Vernon street, Boston. 

The courses of the summer session 
are under the charge of a commis- 
sion composed of the president and 
two members of the Board of Trus- 
the deans of the participating 
departments, and a faculty member 
trom each department. The chair- 
man of this commission, who is the 
executive head f summer ses- 


of the 
Rice, who 


tees, 


sion, is Professor A. H. 
also has charge of the Courses for 
Teachers offered by Boston Univer- 
sity. 
VERMONT. 
BURLINGTON. Dr. John E. 
Goodrich, dean and emeritus pro- 
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The Worst Is Yet To Come! 


The Blizzards of February and March 
The Showers of April and May 
ADD MORE TO THE FREE TEXT BOOK BILL 


THAN A HALF A YEAR’S WEAR 
THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
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fessor of Latin in the University of 
Vermont died here last month. He 
was a native of Hinsdale, Mass., and 
was eighty-three years old. After 
his graduation from the University 
of Vermont and until 1872 ,he was 
principal of academies in Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, and then returned to Burling- 
ton to be superintendent of schools. 
At the university he served in various 
capacities, first as professor in 
rhetoric and Latin, then in Greek 
and Latin, and then as librarian. He 
was appointed dean of the depart- 
ment of arts in 1903 and served as 
such for four years, when he retired 
from active service. 


MIDDLK ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The New 
York City authorities report that 
over one hundred and thirty high 
school art studies are now in opera- 
tion. This is an increase of ten in a 
single vear. To fill the vacancies in 
the buildings recently erected, New 
York is actively seeking additional 
art teachers. A special examination 
for these instructors is to be held 
May 10 and 11, 1915, at the Board of 
Education Building, New York City. 
The ten highest candidates upon the 
eligible list will be immediately ap- 
pointed. Both men and women are 
paid on the same salary schedule, 
which advances to a maximum of 

2,650. A circular of information 
may be obtained by addressing James 
P. Haney, director of art in high 
schools, 500 Park avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 

MOUNT VERNON. The Sophie 
J. Mee School, under Principal Jas- 
per T. Palmer, formerly of Everett. 
Mass., has proved a very successful 
innovation. It was planned by Su- 
perintendent Holmes when he came 
here from Westerly, R. [ The 
school takes all the pupils complet- 
ing the sixth grade in three of the 
city’s grade schools. The school 
meets varying needs of pupils with 
academic, manual arts and commer- 
cial course and the instruction is or- 


ganized on a departmental system, 


with classroom and subject teachers. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. Educational 
leaders from all over the country 
will give lectures and lead discussions 
during “Schoolman’s Week” at the 
University of Pennsylvania, April 13 
to 17. The university’s recent under- 
takings along this line have met with 
great support and appreciation, and 
word has been received from the 
school men throughout Pennsylvania 
and in many neighboring states in- 
dicating a large and representative 
attendance this year. 

A feature of the week will be a 
declamation contest and competi- 
tive examination which will be open 
to boys attending high schools co- 
operating in “Schoolman’s Week.” 
The winner of each contest will re- 
ceive a scholarship for one year in 
any wndergraduate school of the 
university for whieh he qualifies, and 
those standing second will receive 
scholarships for one-half a year. 

Among the topics for discussion 
are the training of rural school teach- 
ers, the county unit of administra- 
tion, the standardization of school 
records and reports, efficiency in the 
elementary course of study for urban 
and for rural schools, individual ver- 
sus group teaching, and methods of 
measuring pupil’s progress through 
the grades. Conferences of teachers 
in the various high school subjects 
are a prominent feature of the pro- 
gramme. The final session, in which 
all departments will join, will be de- 
voted to a consideration of the ju- 
nior high school. Dr. Witmer and 
his assistants will demonstrate the 
various phases of the operation of 
a psychological clinic. 

The program has been arranged 
by five representatives from the pub- 
lic school system of the state, and an 
equal number of educators from the 
University of Pennsylvania. The 
committee includes Dr. William 
Jacobs, superintendent of schoo 
Philadelphia; Superintendent A. 
Martin, of Norristown; Principal 
Park Schoch, of West Philadelphia 
High School; Principal Joseph G. E. 


Cc 
ls, 
S 


Smedley, of Chester, and Superinten- 
dent E. M. Rapp, of Berks county. 
University representatives are Dean 
Arthur Quinn, Dean Russell C. Me- 
Crea, Professor A. C. Howland, Pro- 
tessor G. G. Chambers and Professor 
Harlan Updegraff, chairman. 

PITTSBURGH. E. W. Harvey, 
who has been with the D. C. Heath 
& Co., for more than ten years, suc- 
ceeds the late W W. Ulerich as 
representative in Western Pennsy!- 
vania. His headquarters are at 339 
Fifth avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Allegheny County, over which Dr. 
Samuel Hamilton presides as county 
superintendent with the highest 
salary paid a county superintendent 
in the United States, is one of the 
most important and_ interesting in 
the country. There are 758 square 
miles, 54 townships, 67 boroughs, 669 
school directors, 209 men teachers, 
1,863 women teachers, 77,680 pupils, 
vocal music is taught in all but two 
townships or in 968 schools, 22 
special supervisors of music, 1,647 
children have manual training, 1,755 
have domestic science, there are 36 
high schools, $10,391,478 in school 
property, $3,170,098 spent annually 
for public education and $1,376,871 
paid for teachers’ salaries. 

_ TRANSFER. Aleen Fall, a girl 
in the Transfer district won the prize 
for the best acre-yield of corn in 
Mercer county. She was eleven 
years old, and raised _ ninety-seven 
bushels of shelled corn on her acre. 
clearing in net profit $55.18, and win- 
ning a week at the State College 
with all expenses paid. 

NEW JERSEY. 

BAYONNE. The enrollment in 
the schools has increased two hun- 
dred per cent. in six years. 

MILLVILLE. The Millville 
school report for 1914 just issued by 
Superintendent Warren N. Drum, 
contains the annual report of former 
Superintendent Zenos E. Scott. Most 
notable progress was made in 19]3- 
14 by Superintendent Scott in the 
following lines: semi-annual promo 
tion, decreasing percentage of fail 


ures, plan of grading and examina- 
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tion, equipping of our school plant 
‘with the most progessive text-books, 
improving physical school plant, by 
addition to western school, by ac- 
quisition of large site for new build- 
ing in northern part of town, and by 
securing bond issue for a new eigh- 
teen room building in northern part 
of town. 


TRENTON. The State Board ot 
Education has taken up the plan of 
issuing a monthly “Education Bulle- 
tin” for the purpose of bringing it 
in closer touch with the school au- 
thorities of the state. One number 
contained a directory of the State 
Board of Education, the office staff 
in the State Department, and the 
various educational institutions and 
organizations of the state, with a 
synopsis of the last year’s school 
legislation. And their number was a 
general school directory of the state 
giving the boards of education, 
superintendents, principals, super- 
visors and other officers. 

A recent number is a very valuable 
presentation of the efficiency tests 
given by the state commissioner 
twice a year, and also a report of the 
wocational activities of the state. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


TENNESSEE. 
NASHVILLE. A pamphlet 


thoroughly setting forth the  classi- 
fication requirements for Tennessee 
county high schools and the regula- 
tions of the State Board of Educa- 
tion has been prepared by State In- 
spector of High Schools William R. 
Bourne. Mr. Bourne is keeping 
high school workers in Tennessee 
well informed on what is expected 
from them and from: their work, and 
the results of his work are shown 
«clearly this year. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 
CLEVELAND. A school of edu- 


cation conducted jointly by the 
Cleveland Board of Education and 
Western Reserve University will 
open June 21 and will be in session 
until July 30. This work has been 
organized with the object of supply- 
ing a summer school of higher edu- 
cation accessible to the teachers and 
schools of Cleveland and northern 
Ohio. The buildings of Western Re- 
serve University and the adjacent 
normal training school will be used. 


MASSILLON. Under the leader- 
ship of Superintendent L. E. York 
this city has erected one of the best 
high school buildings in the state. 
Architecturally it is highly attractive, 
in equipment it has the best of the 
latest and the latest of the best. Mr. 
York and the principal of the high 
school have adapted the course of 
study to the most modernized labora- 
tories and technical equipment. So 
keenly appreciative are the Board of 
Education and the public of Mr. 
York’s services, that they have mani- 
fested it in frequent increases in 
salary, and in the privilege of devot- 
ing his summer to Chautaugua work 
in which he is probably the most 
popular of any school man in the 
country. 
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HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Presicant 


The largest school of Suton, Literature,and 
pedagogy in America, |Itaims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new bui'ding. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fall ir- 
formation on application to 


HAKRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Boston University Summer Session 


JULY 1 to AUGUST 12, 1915. 


A six weeks session in Boston, the ideal 
city for summer study. Courses, by 


Professors and Instructors from the faculty of the College of Liberal Arte, in Ancient and 

Modern Languages. Music and Drama, Anatomy and Hygiene and other collegiate subjects: 

courses, by Instructors from the staff of the College of Business Administration in Accounting 

Advertising, Commercial Law, Economics, News na nginy etc., ‘or business men and 
on 


students preparing fora business career. Special courses in 


and Music for teachers of thore subjects. 
information address A. H. RICE, chairman. 
Exeter Streets, Boston. 


glish, French, Spanish, Latin 


Dormitories. For builetin cOntaining further 


Boston University, Boylston and 





IOWA. 

DES MOINES. Unless there is 
more money made available for the 
state aid for consolidated rural 
schools and the vocational work 
which is to be carried on therein, 
some of the consolidated schools of 
the near future will have to go with- 
out state aid. The State Depart- 
ment of Education, on request of the 
chairmen of the appropriations com- 
mittees, furnished the following sta- 
tistics regarding this matter for the 
guidance of the legislature. Con- 
solidated school districts in operation 
previous to the passage of the law by 
the thirty-fiith general assembly giv- 
ing state aid, eighteen; consolidated 
districts organized since that time, 
seventy-one; total number consol- 
idated districts, eighty-nine. 

Twenty districts have erected new 
buildings and seven have _ voted 
bonds and will build during the com- 
ing summer. Amount of bonds 
voted in these districts nearly $800,- 
000. At least half as much more will 
be voted during the spring and sum- 
mer months. 

DUBUQUE. Superintendent 
James H. Harris took an effective 
way of pointing out a condition in 
Dubuque’s_ school situation which 
needed attention. He wrote an 
article setting forth the need for a 
new and modern high school which 
was printed in the Telegraph-Herald 
with illustrations and display large 
enough to catch the attention of all 
the voters. Naturally the article 


called for editorial comment, which 
helped the cause. 
MINNESOTA. 
HIBBING. Dr. Herbert Blair, 


who has accepted the superinten- 
dency of Schenectady, N. Y., at a 
salary of $4,300, is succeeded in the 
superintendency here by High 
School Principal Alexander. 

ST. PAUL. At a recent meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Minnesota Educational Association, 
a department of industrial, domes- 
tic and fine arts was created. Pro- 
fessor A. V. Storm was elected pre- 
sident of the new department and 
will have charge at the next meet- 
ing of the association. The depart- 
ment will include six divisions, as 
follows: agriculture, manual train- 
ing, household arts, music, drawing, 
and design, commercial education. 
Each division has officers of its own 
and each will hold separate meetings 
for the discussion of technical ques- 
tions. 


SCHOOL OF Mina — body — voice. 


Leader for 30 years. Write 


EXPRESSION {:',Dr. Curry’s books, 


** Morning League,’’ 

**Home Study,” ‘“‘Expression.”” Summer terms, 

Boston, Asheville, Atlania, University of Vermont 

Chicago. < 
. S. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D., Pres. 

Copley Square ston, Mass. 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for Catalog 
pining size and our 
ree 











rial offer. 
A LINTON & 60 


NEW ¥J2K CITY 





TA¢E NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes, 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C, Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts, CoeducationalL 
Department for the pedagogical an@ 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 








INDIANA 
GREENCASTLE. Murray A 


Dalman, principal of the local high 
school, has accepted a position in 
Manual Training High School, 
Indianapolis. 


INDIANAPOLIS William R. 
Valentine, principal of school No. 26, 
and one of the two colored super- 
visors in this city, has been elected 
president of the Bordentown Indus- 
trial Trade and Agricultural College 
for colored boys and girls in New 
Jersey. Mr. Valentine is a native of 
New Jersey, and a Harvard grad- 
uate. 

Fifty thousand persons visited a 
Child Welfare Exhibit during a ten 
day period here. Besides the per- 
manent exhibit, special addresses, 
gymnastic and athletic events were 
on the program. The extension 
division of Indiana University’ will 
use the material shown here in other 
cities of the state 

The teacher's pension bill which 
was passed by both houses of the 
state legislature, became a law with- 
out Governor Ralston’s signature. 
He does not approve the measure, 
and, on the other hand, does not care 
to oppose the wishes of the teachers 
of the state and members of the leg- 
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Following the convention his iti- 
nerary includes brief visits to Den- 
ver, Colorado, and Boise, Idaho, and) 
several days each in Washington, 
Oregon, California, Texas, New Or- 
leans, Chicago and Wisconsin. The 
State Commission on Vocational 
Education has arranged for a series 
of conferences in several cities in 
Washington, at which Dr. Bawden is 
to speak, and speaking engagements 
have also been made in cities visited 
in other states. He expects to at- 
: tend the San Francisco convention 
Register Now of the California State Teachers’ 
Association, the Chicago convention 
of the Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association, and the state 
conference on industrial education 
at Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 





BOSTON 


2A PARK ST. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 343 Douglas Bidg 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg, 








THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director ° e 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


of School Work. As Publisher of the annual “Rocky Mountain 

Teachers’ gonby School Directories”, we are in touch with nearly all the schools inthe follow- 
ing States: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana. Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico North Dakota, Uklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah. Washington and Wyoming. 
Boeklet ‘‘How to Apply For a Schoo) and Secure Promotion, With Laws of Certification of 


For ever The first cataogue of the Americar 
University here, opened for classes last: 
October, has been issued. It em- 








Teachers of all the ee 
members or sent prepa 

Cents in stamps. Money Refunded 
if not satisfied. WRITE US TO-DAY 
for free Booklet showing bow we 
place our teachers. Wm. Ruffer, Mgr. 


——— a ~—4 
a 


ROCKY N7- TEACHERS 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region. 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 





islature. The provisions of the bill 
were given in these columns recently. 


GARY. Seventy-five Indiana 
teachers of history attended a two 
days conference here recently. Mem- 
bers of the conference indorsed the 
idea of having school pageants as a 
part of the state centennial celebra- 
tion next year. 


BRAZIL. Charles C. Coleman 
was succeeded by Charles P. Keller, 
principal of the high school, as su- 
perintendent of schools, March 15. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


NEVADA. 


RENO. One of the resolutions of 
the Nevada Women’s Civic League, 
a large organization which has _ suc- 
ceeded the Nevada Equal Franchise 
Society, was favoring legislation for 
teachers’ pensions. 


_ 


CALIFORNIA. 


SANTA ROSA. Sonoma county 
is exceptionally fortunate to retain 
Florence M. Barnes as county super- 
intendent. This is a county of long 
time high educational ideals and no 
one has held the standard higher 
than ~does Miss Barnes. 

Miss Minnie Coulter, one of the 
eminently successful county superin- 
tendents of Sonoma county, was this 
vear president of the state associa- 
tion. 

OAKLAND. David Starr Jordan 
and State Superintendent Edward 
Hyatt spoke at the dedication of the 
new $600,000 Technical High School 
here February 27. This new school 
building will be one of the show 
places for educational visitors in 
California this summer. 


LOS ANGELES. Boyle Heights 
has an intermediate school with all 
the opportunities for great work and 
spirit for it. There are a thousand 
students who have ten acres for their 
pleasure and progress. 


MONROVIA. A press 
from Sacramento says:— 

“The city of Monrovia holds the 
record for the study of geography in 
its schools so far as State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction E. H. 
Hyatt is able to learn. A report to 
Mr. Hyatt shows that the pupils 
there take geography but one year, 
but are able to get as high as one 
hundred per cent. in examinations 
given by outsiders.” 

Superintendent Thomas E. Thomp- 
son has added spelling to his lighten- 
ing speed in minimum essentials. 


despatch 


NORTHWESTERN STATES 


WASHINGTON. 


SPOKANE. With a population 
near 125.000, the school enrollment is 
19,679. There are 523 teachers. The 
salary of men is $150 per month, 
women $103. The operating per 
capita expense of the high school is 
$92 a year, of the grades, $48. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Dr. 
Bawden, specialist in industrial edu- 
cation of the Bureau of Education, 
is making an extended tour through 
the far West for the purpose of 
studying schools and assisting in the 
development of work in which the 
Bureau is interested. At the Cincin- 
nati convention of the Department 
of Superintendence, he presided at 
a conference or the problems of vo- 
cational education in the small city, 
for superintendents of public schools. 


braces an historical sketch of the 
university, a list of the officers of ad- 
ministration and of instruction, a 
register of the students, both those 
who are candidates for graduate de- 
grees and those who are doing 
special research work, and a general 
statement concerning the various 
phases of university activity. 

Aside from the research work, and 
the courses in philosophy and in the 
history of religions, lectureships have 
been established, and also university 
extension, which will be available not 
only for Washington but for other 
centers. Arrangements have been 
made for graduate study courses to 
be carried on in absentia adapted for 
graduates of colleges and profes- 
sional schools who are desirous of 
doing special reading and _investiga- 
tion, but who cannot spare the time 
to live in Washington. There are 
also special courses of a like nature 
for ministers who have not received 
the collegiate degree, but who desire 
to do serious study over a period of 
years under the direction of com- 
petent instruction. 


FOREIGN 


HAWAII. 

HONOLULU. © Securing 
teachers is one of the most 
problems of school 
in this Territory, according to Henry 
Walsworth Kinney, superintendent 
of public instruction, whose report 
for the two-year period ended last 
December is just issued. Particularly 
is this true in the matter of intro- 
ducing vocational] education, Mr. 
Kinney says. 


capable 
difficult 
administration 


Ten years ago the number of pupils 
attending the public schools in the 
Territory of Hawaii was 14,948. To- 
day it is 28,286. This gain of 8850 
per cent. in a decade shows the 
necessity of the present efforts of the 
Department to conduct its business 
by rules of mathematical accuracy 
and by fixed standards rather than 
by estimate or opinion, says Mr. 
Kinney. 

During the summer of 1914 a com- 
mittee was appointed to 
Course of Study consisting of In- 
spector General G S. Raymond, 
Supervising Principal Miss Bertha 
Ben Taylor, Principal of the Maui 
High School W. S. Beeman. Prin- 
cipal of the Summer School. Cyril 
O. Smith, and the superintendent. 
This committee compiled a new 
course of study. 


revise the 
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Reports and Pamphiets 


“List of Town School Committees, 
Boards of School Visitors and 
Boards of Education.” Connecti- 
cut. School Docwment No. 2, 
1915. State Board of Education, 
Hartford. 22 pages. 

Adams, Mass. 1914 Report. 38 
pages. Superintendent Francis A. 
Bagnall. 

Westborough, Mass. 1914 Report. 
50 pages. Superintendent Earle E. 
Wilson. 

Trenton, N. J. “Education Bulle- 
tin, State Department of Public 
Instruction.” February, 1915. 15 
pages. 

“Constructive Juvenile Effort in 
Kansas.” Child Welfare Depart- 
ment, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. Bulletin, Vol., 
XVI, No 2. Professor William A. 
McKeever. 37 pages. 

“Can We Afford Child Labor?’ The 
Child Labor Bulletin, February, 
1915. National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York City. 44 pages. 25 cents. 

Dover; N. H. (1914 Report. 70 
pages. Superintendent E. W. But- 
terfield. New  Bedford,, Mass. 
1914 Report. 110 pages. Superin- 
tendent Allen P. Keith. 

“Rural School Hygiene.” ._By Louis 
W. Rapeer, Protessor ot  Educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Penn. A section of 
the Pennsylvania Rural Schoo] Re- 
port 1914. 24 pages. “Standardi- 
zation of the Rural School Plant.” 
By Professor Rapper. Reprint 
from “School and Society,” Vol. 
1, No. 7. 21 pages. 

National Conference on Charities 
and Correction. Bulletin No. 68. 
Announcement of forty-second an- 
nual meeting at Baltimore, May 
12, 19, 1915. 15 pages. 

Massathusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation. News Bulletin, Vol. II, 
No. 1. Legislation and _ Special 
Reports. 

“Physical Training and Hygiene.” 
Sixteenth annual report of the City 
Superintendent of Schools, New 
York City. 19138-1914. C. Ward 
Crampton, Director of Physical 
Training. 37 pages. 

“Small Houses Within City Limits 
for Unskilled Wage Earners.” By 


George M. Sternberg. 16 pages. 
National Housing Association 
Publications No. 27. Price, 5 
cents. 


“Educational Survey of Clayton and 
Taliaferro Counties, Georgia.” By 
M. L. Duggan. Nos 2 and 3, under 
direction of Department of Educa- 
tion, M. L. Brittain, Atlanta, Ga., 
State Superintendent of Schools. 
25 pages. 

Marblehead, Mass. 1914 Report. 54 
pages. Superintendent Burr J. 
Merriam. 

Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to the Governor 
of the Territory of Hawaii for the 
biennium ending December 31, 
1914. 120 pages. Superintendent 
Henry Walsworth Kinney, Hono- 


ulu. 

Millbury, Mass. “Report of Com- 
mittee on Children’s Gardens.” In 
annual Town Report. C. C. Fer- 
guson, committee member. 

Palmer, Mass. 1914 Report. 75 
pages. Superintendent Clifton H. 


Hobson. 
Millville, N. J. 1918-14 Report. 40 
pages, Former Superintendent 


Zenos E. Scott. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 


VACANCIES every day in the year sounds almost like an exaggeration, but 
: there are few days in the year, not even excepting holidays, 
that calls either for suddes vacancies or for September positions do not come to ua. 
To have the right teachers ready to fill all these places is practically impossible— 
to come as mear as we Can to the re- EV R candidate who a helps to keep 
quirements is the next thio and E Y the ranks full, If you register teday 
it may be that the place for you will come in tomor row—it may not erme fer a month @ + +m 
a year. if you put off registering it is justas probable that the ition you particularly 
desire will be on our books tomorrow, and will be filled by a less fitting candidate, and that 
this will happen overand over until you are awake to the fact that it is for you to take the 
initiative. Will itnot be rather disappointing atthe end of the season if you are left DAY 2 
behind because you failed to carry out your impulse towards advancement the same 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON S7TRE ET, SYRACUSE,N. Y. 
YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, Bic zoxsstitz,.anctcchineess Business 


is sugeested by our own observations of thirty iT TELLS LOW. ae 


years of the successes and failures of applications. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, Ill. 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 








Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° it" Avenue” 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Wh. 0. PRATT, Mer, 





- 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY s2voanes,% po 
and FOREIGN su 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parer.te, Gal om 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


eat 


5 recommends teachert ard has filled hum 
dreds of high grade positions (ap te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers. 


none for registration. if you need » 


teacher forany desirable place or hnow 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, Ne w Yosh: 








High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in wn 
and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some = en 


yivania 
tem of music and drawing secure a Pits to $90 per south.” estas thee 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & co., 


+ Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY * ti. vont. Botting, pesos 


ng, 


Sessions with good general education wanted for department work; im 








HE SOHERMERBHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A — 

people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschool Cilaln 

OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, NM. ¥: - 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P., FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B, FISK. Sec'y and Manager. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


rior agency for pe pond 








MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manages 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 
Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTOR 





We have unequaled facilitizs for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Boston, lass, 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Leng Distance Telephone. 


1or Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors, and Gov: 


: 














elped HER 
help YOU 


ISS LUCY G. GREEN, 
2501 R Street, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, was recently paid a 
cash benefit of $225 by the T. 
C. U. after an illness of eight 
weeks. The T. C. U. helped 
her—it will help you. 














Sometime during this very 
year ONE TEACHER IN S1x thru- 
out the United States will be 
disabled by sickness, injury or 
quarantine. What's to pre- 





vent your being the one? 


What will happen when your | 
‘salary stops and your expenses are doubled by such a misfortune ? 


if 
oh 
AN} 
i 
‘| 
fy 

i 

t 

i 


What about the doctor bills, the surgeon’s fees, the hospital 
expenses? What about the dear ones who are looking to you for 
support? How long can your savings withstand such a siege? 


raceme © 


fy age) 


4 


Don’t face this danger alone and helpless. Enroll in the T. C. 
U., the National Organization for Teachers. In time of trouble it 
will help you as it has helped hundreds of others. 


arp. 


Naeem Ce EERE 


The T. C. U. will pay you $50 a month when you are sick, 
injured or quarantined; $1,000 to $2,000 for accidental death 
and many other benefits. 


<< + > 


SEND COUPON AT ONCE 


fer the whole interesting story of the T.C. U. 
tind how it will help you. 


DO IT NOW! 


a ees 
ee tes ee 














